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THE chief Parliamentary event of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: the week was the discussion on 
AT HOME. Tuesday evening on Sir William 
Harcourt’s resolution for applying 
the time-closure to the Evicted Tenants Bill. Sir 
William, in moving the resolution, contented himself 
by pointing to the proof of its necessity offered by 
the Order paper. To a Bill of eight clauses notice 
has been given of nearly two hundred amendments. 
Of these a very large proportion are in the name of 
an English member who certainly does not know 
more of the subject with which the Bill deals than 
any ordinary person. There has, however, been no 
concealment, on the part of the Opposition, of the 
purpose with which these amendments have been 
placed upon the paper. They are deliberately in- 
tended to delay the passing of the Bill, and thus to 
make it impossible for any other business to be 
accomplished during the present Session. In these 
circumstances, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no alternative but to move his resolution last Tues- 
day. 





THE speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
in opposition to the Bill were not very creditable 
performances. Mr. Balfour, it is true, did not 
descend to the depth of ill-temper and bitterness 
to which Mr. Chamberlain sank at once; but his 
attack upon the Government was full of sound and 
fury, and obviously lacked substance and sincerity. 
Mr. Balfour protested vehemently against the de- 
gradation of Parliament by this use of the closure, 
ignoring the fact that the Ministry of which he was 
himself a member had made a precisely similar use 
of it; and he proclaimed his belief that the conduct 
of the Government would make it certain that the 
Peers would reject the Bill, forgetting that Colonel 
Saunderson had already warned the House that this 
would happen. It was a poor speech, by no means 
worthy of Mr. Balfour’s growing reputation, and 
manifestly designed for consumption out of doors 
rather than in Parliament. 





Mr. CourTNEY lifted the whole question out of 
the region of mere partisan recrimination, and, in a 
speech which made a profound impression upon all 
who heard it, laid the truth about the situation 
before the House and the country. So far as the 
Evicted Tenants Bill was concerned, he showed 
that it followed on the lines of legislation for 





it was urgently demanded in the interests of 
peace in Ireland, and that there was a consensus 
of opinion among all parties as to its necessity, 
In these circumstances, he made an urgent appeal to 
both sides to come to an agreement, so as to enable it 
to be dealt with without any resort to the closure, 
As for the resolution of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Courtney deplored it as a further 
step towards the curtailment of the freedom of 
Parliament, but the responsibility for the step thus 
taken he placed upon the shoulders of those who, 
regardless of the great responsibilities attaching to 
membership of the House, abused their powers and 
the forms of Parliament, and made all progress 
under the ordinary rules impossible. 





WE have said that thé speech made a profound 
impression upon those who heard it. It was, indeed, 
a noble as well as a notable utterance, and, though 
it produced no immediate practical effect, we are not 
without hope that it will bear fruit in the future. 
It was time that the heinousness, as well as the 
meanness, of this offence of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion was impressed upon the House itself, and it 
is well that the admonition should have come 
from one who, in many points, is not in sym- 
pathy with the Ministry. We confess that we 
should have been glad if Sir William Harcourt 
had been able to accept Mr. Courtney's suggestion 
of an agreement among all parties with regard to 
the progress of the measure more unreservedly than 
he did. But we fear that, even if Sir William had 
adopted Mr. Courtney’s proposal, he would not 
have conciliated the Opposition, for Mr. Goschen 
followed the Member for Liskeard in a speech of 
extreme bitterness, and Colonel Saunderson openly 
sneered at him as a man who could not make up his 
mind on which side to vote. Eventually Sir William 
Harcourt’s resolution was adopted in a thin House 
by the substantial majority of forty-three. 





THE result of the decision of the House with 
regard to the Evicted Tenants Bill was twofold in 
its character. In the first place the members of the 
Opposition formally withdrew from all further par- 
ticipation in the debate, leaving the House of Lords 
to carry out their views when the measure reached 
the Upper Chamber. Next, owing to the withdrawal 
of the Opposition, the Bill was passed through the 
Committee stage in the House of Commons so rapidly 
that by Thursday afternoon its consideration was com- 
pleted. Strenuous efforts were made by Mr. Courtney, 
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and others anxious for a compromise, to induce the 
Peers to give the Bill a second reading, and to con- 
fine themselves to amending it in Committee. But 
judging by the news published yesterday morning 
these efforts have failed. The whip sent out from 
the Carlton Club to the Tory peers definitely states 
that a motion for the rejection of the Billon the 
second reading will be made, and calls upon Lord 
Salisbury’s followers to support it. 


ONE point in connection with the agitation against 
the House of Lords has been brought out very 
clearly by the Parliamentary proceedings of the 
present week. It seems that the advocates of the 
privileges of the hereditary Chamber are bent upon 
seriously setting upa new claimon behalf of the Peers. 
They are not merely to have the right of exercising 
their judgment as to the merits of any question sub- 
mitted to them, but they are further to be authorised 
to sit in judgment upon the procedure of the House 
of Commons, and to determine whether that House 
has, or has not, done its duty in the mode in which it 
has dealt with the business before it. Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain have openly alleged that the 
closuring of the debate on the Evicted Tenants Bill 
in the Commons will justify the Lords in re- 
jecting that measure—apparently without regard to 
its justice or necessity. This is a doctrine so mon- 
strous that it is difficult to understand how it can 
have been put forward by any men of position in 
the Tory party, but we cannot regret that the 
claim of the Peers, not merely to equal rights with 
the representative Chamber, but to a position of 
absolute superiority, should have been formulated by 
the Tory leaders. The electors will before long 
have an opportunity of declaring whether they are 
or are not willing to submit their liberties and the 
rights of the House of Commons absolutely to the 
mercy of an irresponsible assembly of Tory land- 
lords. We have no fear of their decision when 
once the issue has been clearly set before them. 





On Wednesday the congratulatory dinner to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from the Liberal 
members of the House of Commons took place at 
the Hétel Métropole. More than one hundred and 
sixty members of Parliament were present, and the 
proceedings were of a very enthusiastic character. All 
sections of the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
were represented at the dinner. Sir William Har- 
court’sspeech acknowledging the toastof his health was 
an excellent example of his style as an orator. The 
course of events in connection with the Budget Bill 
was traced in graphic outline, and there was plenty 
of good-humoured chaff at the expense of the Duke 
of Devonshire and the other rich landowners who 
have been conspicuous in their opposition to the new 
taxation. The incidental references of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the House of Lords evoked 
great enthusiasm among those whom he addressed, 
and his declaration of his own intention to remain 
in the service of the Liberal party was received with 
a marked demonstration of satisfaction. The whole 
of the proceedings in connection with the dinner 
passed off well, and nothing occurred to,support the 
idea that those attending it had any other motive 
than that of recognising the exceptional services 
that have been rendered by Sir William Harcourt 
in connection with the Budget Bill. 


A RIDICULOUS attempt has been made by a Tory 
controversialist named Burke to create prejudice 


Tue Midland Railway will, on Saturday, August 4th, run cheap excursions to 
the North, to Scotland, and to all parts, some details of which are given in our 
advertising columns. 

Souruenn-on-Sea.—Cheap daily and week-end excursions are run from 
St. Pancras and other Midland stations to Southend-on-Sea by the new and shorter 


route, via the Tottenham and Forest Gate Line. 





against Lord Rosebery by a most disingenuous and 
misleading account of an eviction on one of his 
estates. The story told by this Mr. Burke was 
designed to lead to the belief that the Prime 
Minister had wantonly and cruelly ejected some old 
tenants of his from their cottage; and the evident 
desire of the narrator was to show that after all there 
was very little to distinguish Lord Rosebery as a land- 
lord from Lord Clanricarde. Fortunately the truth 
has been easily elicited with regard to Mr. Burke’s 
story ; and, as everybody expected, Lord Rosebery’s 
character as a landlord has been completely vindi- 
cated. His agent was, it appears, compelled to give 
notice to a cottager on one of his estates to quit his 
house, owing to the fact that he was unable to live 
at peace with his neighbours. It was their well- 
founded complaints regarding the conduct of the 
man, and not any desire on the part of Lord Rose- 
bery to rack-rent his tenants, which led to his 
eviction. The story is only worth referring to as 
an instance of the baser form of political warfare. 
Its publication has certainly not injured Lord Rose- 
bery in the opinion of any living creature ; but it is 
to be hoped that it has taught Mr. Burke a much- 
needed lesson in the ethics of controversy. 


THE proceedings in the House of Commons this 
week have moved a French contemporary—the sober 
and well-informed Temps—to publish some interest- 
ing reflections on the degeneracy of manners which 
it perceives to have taken place in what used to be 
“the best club in London” in the interval stretching 
between the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 and 
the disgraceful and never-to-be-forgotten scuffle on 
the floor of the House last year. The Temps, in 
seeking for the causes of that degeneracy, does 
not find them where some people at home are 
fond of proclaiming them to be—namely, in the demo- 
cratisation.of the House by the introduction of the 
working-man element, or in the obstructive tactics 
once pursued by the Irish party. The working- 
man members, such as Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Burns, and Mr. Arch, have manners—and 
their colleagues of every class will agree with this 
verdict—which are “distinguished by simple cor- 
diality and natural courtesy.” As for the Irish: “no 
doubt the Nationalists have sometimes displayed 
a passionate energy; they have not always 
measured their words or their acts ; some of them— 
Mr. Biggar, for example, who died surrounded by the 
esteem and affection of everybody—began by making 
scandal and noise; but men like O'Connell, with 
his great air, his manners of a grand seigneur, 
his generosity always in evidence; or Parnell, that 
perfect Anglo-Saxon in his apparent coldness, his 
impeccable ‘correctness, his pretended impassi- 
bility, his haughty disdain—such men have not 
contributed to lower the level of Parliamentary 
behaviour.” 





WHERE, then, must one look for the cause? 
Curiously enough, says the Temps, on the Con- 
servative side, “amongst those youngsters who in 
the evening, a flower in their buttonhole, and 
pleasantly warmed by a comfortable dinner, make 
up for their silence by brutal interruptions ad- 
dressed even to illustrious veterans and models 
of chivalrous courtesy like Mr. Gladstone; and 
amongst certain good bourgeoisie, hungry fornotoriety, 
who enter Toryism as a means of washing off 
their commonness, and who, like the legendary Sir 
Ellis Ashmead - Bartlett, compensate for the mis- 
fortune of being born Americans by the excess of 
their provocative Jingoism.” Thus it is, concludes 
our French contemporary—and itis a remark which 
offers food for reflection—that in England, “if the 
progress of democracy coincides with a lowering of 
the tone of Parliamentary ways, it is rather in un- 
chaining of the passions of the enemies of the new 
régime than in opening wide to the last comers the 
door of public life.” 
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THE situation in Corea has at least 
ABROAD. been regularised by the chief event 
which has taken place in connection 
with that crisis during the week—namely, the formal 
declaration of war against China by Japan, and 
China’s emphatic acceptance of the cartel. There 
will now be no room for such complications of the 
interests of neutral Powers as those which have 
arisen in connection with the sinking of the Kow 
Shing. Our Government and the other European 
Powers have issued the usual declarations of neu- 
trality, with the usual instructions to their Consuls ; 
and henceforth any Europeans taking service with 
either of the belligerent Powers, or helping to 
convey to any of their ports munitions of war, will 
do so at the forfeiture of their rights of nationality. 
The Emperor of China has published an edict, in 
characteristic language, accepting the war which, he 
declares, Japan has thrust upon him,and commanding 
his viceroys and generals to “ root out these pestilent 
Japanese from their lairs.” He throws all the blame 
for “the creation of strife between nations and the 
shedding of blood” upon the Japanese; and, indeed, 
from all that has been written and published by 
either side with regard to the causes of this war, it 
is hard to doubt that Japan bears the heaviest portion 
of this responsibility, and that—diplomatically, at 
any rate—her adversary’s position is the stronger 
one. The policy with which the Chinese statesmen— 
in other words, Li Hung Chang—are credited is 
that of remaining on the defensive and wearing out 
Japan’s monetary resources. This would be in accord- 
ance with Chinese traditions, and is the policy which 
her patient tenacity and her immense reserve power 
have best enabled her to carry through. In the 
meantime great activity is said to prevail at Pekin. 
The Imperial war factories are working night and 
day, and Li Hung Chang is said to be in good 
spirits. 


As for the actual news from the seat of war, its 
character during the week shows the great need there 
is of reserve in accepting statements which, owing to 
the nature of the telegraphic communications, are 
bound to pass under the supervision of the ofiicials of 
one or other of the belligerent Powers. There has been 
a shoal of despatches describing various movements 
and events, and positively no two statements in these 
are in genuine agreement. The latest set of de- 
spatches from a Chinese source describes an attack by 
the Japanese forces upon Yashan, to the north-west 
of Chemulpo, which was repulsed, with the loss of 
no less than 2,000 killed and wounded, by the Chinese 
garrison, which, we are told, consisted of the pick of 
Li Hung Chang's troops. These despatches came 
from Shanghai and Tientsin, but then nothing to 
corroborate the story has as yet come from Tokio or 
Yokohama. 


Or far more serious import are the reports, which 
we now have from both sides, of the sinking last 
week of the Chinese transport, the Kow Shing—a 
vessel which was flying the British flag, was com- 
manded by a British captain, and was fired upon and 
destroyed by a Japauese cruiser before war was 
declared. This episode calls for even more caution 
in accepting the statements concerning it than any 
other, for its sequel may be an international compli- 
cation of the first importance in which Great Britain 
may be principally involved. The various reports 
conflict in many ways, but there are a few 
cardinal particulars in which, if there is not 
exact corroboration, there is at least no contradic- 
tion. These are that the Kow Shing, a trans- 
port conveying some eleven hundred Chinese 
troops to Corea, was compelled to heave to by the 
Japanese man-of-war Naniwa; that an officer from 
the Naniwa examined her papers and was informed 
that she was a ship belonging to a British firm, and 
that her captain was a British subject, Captain 
Galsworthy; that the Naniwa ordered the Kow 





Shing to follow her; that Captain Galsworthy sig- 
nalled that the soldiers on board would not permit 
this ; that thereupon the Naniwa torpedoed the Kow 
Shing, sinking her with all on board except Captain 
Galsworthy, Captain von Henneken, and a few others, 
who were somehow saved; and that all this took 
place before war was declared. 


THESE particulars are admitted te by the 
Japanese Government, and they are serious enough. 
Telegrams published from Chefoo, a Chinese source, 
by the Standard and Times on Thursday morn- 
ing, further state that the Naniwa fired fifteen 
shots from her 10-ton guns, and fired her machine- 
guns from her tops upon the Kow Shing while 
she was sinking, massacring the soldiers on the 
deck; and that she afterwards sent out boats 
to fire on the drowning men. This seems really 
too barbarous a tale to be believed, though it is 
only worse in degree than the cold-blooded pro- 
ceedings actually admitted te’ by Japan. We shall 
soon have the facts, however, in an authoritative 
form, for a court-martial is to be held on the action 
of the captain of the Naniwa, and Lord Kimberley 
has demanded that the British consul shall be 
present at the proceedings. The German Govern- 
ment, moreover, has ordered Major von Henneken 
to place himself at our consul’s disposition. 





THE French Chamber was prorogued on Saturday 
with a smartness which quite took the still-protesting 
Socialists by surprise, but which was hailed joyfully 
by every other political group. The holiday comes 
opportunely for Ministers, who have three months’ 
breathing-time before them: not three months’ idle- 
ness, of course, but three months in which to repair 
to some extent the barrenness of the last Session, 
and to prove the value of the weapon which they 
have secured at such imminent risks. With the 
departure of M. Casimir-Périer for Pont-sur-Seine 
(where he appears to have had a most effusive 
reception from the country-folk) all interest oozes 
out of the politics of the capital. Some seventy-four 
deputies of the Radical-Socialist coalition have 
sought to keep up the excitement by the issue of a 
long manifesto and “compte-rendu” of the Session. 
This is a mere re-affirmation of the old reform pro- 
gramme—revision of the Constitution, readjustment 
of taxation, separation of Church and State and 
decentralisation; and there is certainly some force 
in the orthodox criticism that it is neither Socialist 
nor Radical, neither goes honestly for Collectivism 
nor sticks to the principles of 1789. 


Bout it must be confessed that the politics of the 
Senate have given place in the public mind to the 
politics of the police-court ; and it is to Lyons, where, 
even as we write, Caserio Santo is upon his trial for 
the assassination of President Carnot, that all eyes 
have been turned. As a preliminary quite a number 
of crack-brained people have been sent to prison for 
periods of six months, and even more, for glorifying 
the murderer. A more rational—though a very 
tardy—proceeding is the dismissal of the head of 
police at Cette, and the commencement of a criminal 
action against some of the persons to whose negli- 
gence all this trouble is to be traced. Lyons is, 
meanwhile, full of police and detectives; and, the 
activity and ardour which consist in locking the 
door when the horse is gone is very much in evidence. 
The observations of M. Goron, the ex-chief of the 
detective service, that without the constant co- 
operation of the British police, outrages would have 
been more frequent, and that if, Caserio had been 
planning murder in London he would have been 
effectively watched, are noteworthy. 








{y housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
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which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly waxes. 
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As the new law was promulgated on Sunday, it 
was within the competency of the Court to forbid 
the reporting of the whole or any part of the pro- 
ceedings. But, so far at least as the first day of the 
trial goes, the world is not left in darkness. The 
pity is that half-measures, such as a politic editing, 
become impossible in such cases; and so hun- 
dreds of morally weak or half-witted creatures are 
regaled with what to them may appear a thoroughly 
heroic spectacle. And, could we forget the repulsive- 
ness and utter vulgarity of his crime—were it possible 
for a moment to confuse so vile a murder with the 
never-ending protest of the wounded ego—it would 
be impossible to deny a certain element of dignity 
to the spectacle of Caserio at bay. “I am respon- 
sible. . . I regret not having had more education. . . 
Children are unconscious of the stupidities they 
commit. . . There is a larger family, mankind. . . 
I am a baker, not a spy. The whole world 
is Fatherland. . . . All war is civil war.” It 
is indeed a strange and doubly dangerous form of 
criminal fanaticism which can defend itself in terms 
like these. Nor do the curious ways of the French 
lawyer stand out by comparison with as much 
superiority as one could wish. “ You did not, you 
son of Italians oppressed by Austrians, reflect upon 
this,” said the presiding Judge —forgetting that, 
face to face with Anarchism, as indeed the Anarchist 
himself pointed out, all national differences should 
be forgotten. And what can one think of the taste 
of this appeal to the jury—* Take care, gentlemen, 
not to injure the blade. It is a relic, a souvenir, 
which we desire to preserve.” Decidedly a censor- 
ship might not have been out of place here. 





THE Banca Romana trial has at length resulted 
in the acquittal of the Governor, Tanlongo, and the 
other officials who, it will be remembered, were 
charged with fraudulently appropriating 28 millions 
of francs, and with various minor misdemeanours. 
The verdict—deplorable as its effect will be in all 
those places where it is usually found necessary to 
commend honesty as the best policy—can hardly be 
said to have caused much surprise; for the defend- 
ants had suffered eighteen months of preliminary 
imprisonment, and had come to be sympathetically 
regarded as tools of the true authors of this “little 
Panama.” Tanlongo himself pathetically protested 
his honesty, and pointed out that he had lost the 
whole of his fortune in the fall of the bank. It 
is said that he will now enter a Franciscan con- 
vent. Meanwhile, the less devout gentlemen who 
took advantage of their Ministerial position to turn 
the bank into a private stock-jobbing office, and an 
engine of bribery and corruption, are at full liberty, 
and have even been able to procure the suppression 
of material evidence in this trial. What has M. 
Crispi to say to these things? Now, if ever, is the 
time for him to justify himself to the Italian people, 
to put a stop to the dry-rot which, striking down- 
ward through the political and commercial strata, 
has now got close to the very heart of the nation. 
Force against anarchy will never be efficacious if 
it is not honest. Italy will find that equality of 
law and justice is the only basis on which a State 
can be firmly built. All her friends will pray that 
she may not learn the lesson when it is too late. 


Wuite Italy—in whose full liberation were 
wrapped up the brightest hopes of many an English 
heart—thus drags herself along a strange road from 
dark to dark, Greece—the Greece of Byron; Greece, 
the heir to a whole hemisphere of traditional glory 
—is figuring no less meanly in the international 
arena. The collapse of the negotiations between 
M. Tricoupis and the Greek bondholders is—setting 
aside the purely financial questions involved—a 
deplorable incident. It is not to be wondered at 
that the English and German representatives refused 





to accept a proposal which would reduce alike the 
interest and capital owing to them, and would 
postpone payment so long that it might be 
regarded as altogether problematical whether 
the full amount would ever be paid. It is true that 
the French Committee was somewhat more amiably 
disposed, but in principle there was no difference, 
and if M. Tricoupis ever supposed that he would be 
able to play one group off against another he was 
grievously mistaken. We do not envy him the re- 
flections with which he must to-day regard the 
position into which he has brought his country. It is 
reported that the German Government has taken the 
serious step of informing him that it would support 
the bondholders, even to the extent of breaking off 
diplomatic and commercial relations—which would 
be a tolerably strong measure, even for the young 
Emperor. Lord Rosebery is not likely to go to any 
such extreme; but substantially there is no differ- 
ence of sentiment concerning this default. 





THE book-press is almost silent, and 
LITERATURE, peace reigns in the Row. Only one 
SCIENCE, ETc, Or two new volumes of any note lie 
before us. It will be remembered 
that the late Professor Freeman left some consider- 
able fragments of material for his unfinished History 
of Sicily; and there was especially a fairly con- 
secutive portion dealing with the period between 
the beginning of the tyranny of Dionysios and the 
death of Agathoklés. This has now been edited—a 
few gaps being bridged by insertions from Freeman’s 
small “Story of Sicily”—by Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, to whom hearty 
thanks are due for the great labour he has expended, 
especially upon the notes.—A timely addition to the 
“Fur and Feather Series” is an admirably illus- 
trated volume on The Grouse, made up of contributions 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, Mr. A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, and Mr. George Saintsbury.—It is, we are 
reminded, twenty years since Mr. W. Robinson first 
put forth his plea for the art of “ wild-gardening” 
—that of “placing plants of other countries as 
hardy as our hardiest wild flowers in places where 
they will flourish without further care or cost.” A 
fourth edition of Mr. Robinson's attractive volume, 
now doubly attractive by reason of many excel- 
lent woodcuts, is published by Mr. John Murray; 
and so great is its author's confidence in his idea 
that he looks forward to yet further issues in 
which “ the beautiful effects one may get in hedge- 
rows and by grass-walks” may receive adequate 
illustration.—The first of a series of volumes giving 
an architectural account of the churches of Shrop- 
shire, by Mr. D. H.S. Cranage (Hobson : Wellington), 
relates to the Hundred of Brimstree, and it hasa 
number of ground plans and permanent photographic 
plates. 


TuHE illustrations of “taxidermy as a fine art” 
and some of the admirable arrangements in the 
Oxford University Museum, give an exceptionally 
light aspect to the new number of Natural Science 
(Macmillan), which has also an attractive article 
on the “ Evolution of the Thames,’ and the nucleus 
of an index of books of reference in the natural 
sciences. Among the more technical treatises in 
Science Progress (Scientific Press), the general reader 
will find his way first to the “critical remarks on 
the theories of palingenesis and evolution,” in which 
Dr. St. George Mivart, replying to Mr. G. C. Bourne, 
argues that the dominance of the material organism 
by an immaterial energy is the one absolutely 
certain and evident fact of which every biologist is 
bound to take account. Professor Tyndall was wrong 
in regarding an ability to “mentally visualise” a 
conception as a necessary condition of its truth. 
The impossibility of teaching physical science in 
terms of mere phenomena ought now to be recognised, 
and the fact of the essence of each living creature 
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being “an active immaterial principle of individua- 
tion” set at the very doorway of scientific principle. 





MAny of our readers may have already begun to 
observe the forerunners of the August swarm of 
meteorites. Although, at its best, this swarm does 
not present us with such beautiful displays as those 
which occur at the times of the passing of that part 
of the November swarm when the meteors are most 
thickly congregated, yet, on account of their uni- 
form distribution, the shower is always fairly bright 
and distinct. Unlike the November meteors, the 
present swarm is always heralded by a few 
shooting-stars, their number increasing until the 
maximum, which occurs on the 10th, is reached. 
Another peculiarity of this same swarm is that 
the average intensity year by year does not show 
the extreme variations exhibited by the November 
meteors, which attain a brilliant maximum every 
thirty-three years. By noting down the paths of 
the individual meteors and marking them on a globe 
or star-chart, it will be noticed—if the observations 
have been carefully made—that there is a general 
tendency of the lines to “radiate” from a certain 
point. The “radiant” point, as it is called, should 
in this case lie somewhere in the constellation of 
Perseus ; hence the name Perseids for these special 
bodies. This point, however, will not be the same from 
night to night, but will be found to have an easterly 
motion among the stars, due to the motion of the 
earth. The comet with which these Perseids are sup- 
posed to be connected is that which appeared in 
the year 1862, and was discovered by Mr. Swift, of 
Rochester, New York. The orbit, after a calculation 
by the late Dr. Oppolzer, of Vienna, was found to be 
elliptic, and the time of revolution one hundred and 
twenty years; but Schiaparelli pointed out the co- 
incidence between the two orbits. The next appear- 
ance of the comet will, then, take place in about 
another half-century, so that we may then expect 
to have a considerable increase in the magnitude 
and brightness of the swarm in question. 





BesipEs that of Mr. Walter Pater, to 
OBITUARY. whom reference is made on a later pagé, 
the obituary of the week contains the 
name of the Austrian Archduke William, who was son 
of the more celebrated Archduke Charles, Napoleon’s 
adversary, and Grand Master of the Teutonic Order ; 
Viscount Hardinge, an old Volunteer officer and 
Under-Secretary for War in 1858-9; Sir George 
Rendelsham Prescott, descendant of an old Lanca- 
shire family; Sir Charles Henry Tempest; General 
Augustus J. Pleasonton, a well-known United States 
officer, and author of the blue-glass craze; Mr. F. F. 
Low, once Governor of California and American 
Minister to China; two well-known Churchmen, the 
Rev. S. J. Butler, of Great Salkeld, and Dr. W. M. 
Whittemore; and Mr. William Bruce, Stipendiary 
of Leeds. 








SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


. io dinner at the Hotel Métropole on Wednesday 
was a tribute to the success of Sir William 
Harcourt during the present Session which no man 
is likely to begrudge him. That the Liberal party 
has every reason to be satisfied with its position and 
its achievements now that “ the Long Session ””—the 
Session which has really lasted for more than eighteen 
months—is drawing to a close, must be obvious to 
foes as well as friends. When that Session began, 
there was only one point in connection with the 
future about which men were generally agreed— 
that was that the life of the Ministry, and of Parlia- 
ment itself, was extremely uncertain. Authentic 
ossip has recorded the fact that when the present 
Cabinet was first formed, there were only two 








members of it who believed that it was likely to 
live more than six months. Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Rosebery had faith that it would live and 
would do its work; but elsewhere, even in the 
inner citadel of Liberalism, there was little else 
than doubt and uncertainty. This was the position 
of affairs at Christmas, 1892. What is the position 
now? The Ministry has been in office for two years, 
and there is nobody among the quidnunes on either 
side who réfuses to allow it another twelve months 
of life. The Session which, according to To 
boasters, was to have been cut short at Easter 
last year, has now lasted for more than eighteen 
montbs; and the Government, who were to be 
powerless to effect anything in their brief lease 
of life, can look back upon a more fruitful season 
of legislation than any other Ministry of recent 
times has enjoyed. Mr. Chamberlain spoke the 
truth, though he spoke it in haste and repented 
of it with speed, when he declared that Ministers 
had got through an unprecedented amount of 
work during the Session. Let us recall it for 
a moment. They carried through the House of 
Commons the Home Rule Bill—a measure of the 
gravest importance—and the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. It is through no fault of the Government, or 
of the representative Chamber, that these Bills are 
not now upon the Statute Book. In addition the 
have carried the Local Government Bill for England, 
a gigantic and most useful piece of work ; the Budget 
Bill, with its sweeping reform of our fiscal system in 
the interests of the masses of the people; and they 
still have reason to anticipate that the Scotch Local 
Government Bill and the London Equalisation of 
Rates Bill will be added to the list of their achieve- 
ments before the Session closes. 

Here is a list of Bills of first-class importance 
which have either been carried or have suffered ex- 
tinction simply through the action of the Peers. Of 
such a‘record of work every Liberal must be proud. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the gentlemen 
who dined at the Hétel Métropole on Wednesday 
were in high spirits, and were inclined to con- 
gratulate each other, and above all their leaders, 
upon the success that had been achieved. To 
whom are we indebted for these successes? Not, 
certainly, in the first place, to any particular states- 
man. It was not Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Rosebery, 
or Sir William Harcourt who made it possible 
for the Liberal Government to accomplish this great 
work. Nothing could have been done even by the 
greatest of statesmen if it had not been for the 
loyalty of those allies of ours who sit on the Irish 
benches and represent the wants and aspirations of 
the Irish people. That fact we trust will never be 
forgotten in any assembly of Liberals. The un- 
expected element in the constitution of the present 
House of Commons, the element which upset all the 
calculations of the prophets and enabled the Govern- 
ment to gain its brilliant triumphs, was the un- 
swerving and unexampled loyalty of the Irish 
Nationalist party. Next to that as the cause of our 
success must be set the rare devotion and discipline 
shown in the Liberal ranks generally. All manner 
of splits and secessions were threatened eighteen 
months ago. Those which have actually taken 
place have been so trivial that it is difficult even 
to recall them to memory. The majority which, 
according to the knowing ones in the political world, 
was certain to go to pieces before Easter, 1893, is a 
majority still, and bids fair to remain so for years to 
come. These are the broad facts of the situation, 
and it is upon these, and not upon the ability or the 
genius of any particular man, that the triumph of 
the Liberal party in the last session is based. Yet 
credit is undoubtedly due to many individual leaders, 
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First and foremost among them is Mr. Gladstone, 
whose spirit it was that breathed into the souls of 
the Irish Members that feeling of loyalty to their 
English allies of which we have spoken. Sir William 
Harcourt had but a subordinate part to play 
in the House until Mr. Gladstone retired, and it 
was to Mr. Fowler, rather than to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the work of carrying the 
Local Government Bill through Parliament fell. 
But during the past few months Sir William 
Harcourt has had his chance, and has made such 

od use of it that the members who entertained 

im at dinner on Wednesday were strictly within the 
limits of moderation when they expressed, in no 
stinted manner, the gratitude which the party owes 
him for the successful passing of the Budget Bill. 
The speech in which he returned thanks was one 
well calculated to inspire the party. It was some- 
thing more than a fighting speech. It had the 
humour, the courage, and the confidence which 
always delight a political party, and it filled those 
who heard it with the conviction that they are 
marching to an assured victory. Such a speech was 
in itself as good as a tonic, and every Liberal must 
feel grateful to Sir William for having made it. 

It would be absurd to ignore the fact that de- 
sperate attempts have been made in some quarters to 
misrepresent the character of Wednesday’s dinner. 
We are glad to think that those attempts have been 
chiefly on the side of our opponents; but some 
colourable excuse has been given to them by the 
action of certain Radicals. Still, Sir William Har- 
court himself is not to be held responsible for these 
attempts to breed dissension and disloyalty in the 
ranks of the party of which he is one of the leaders. 
He may very properly recognise the fact that 
his colleagues in the House of Commons meant 
the dinner in some sort as a compensation 
for any disappointment he felt a few months ago 
when the Premiership, on the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone, passed to Lord Rosebery. But no one 
knows better than he does that the causes which led 
to the choice of the Foreign Secretary instead of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as head of the Govern- 
ment remain just as strongly in force now as then. 
It is not necessary to enter into those causes. The 
Liberal party in Parliament and in the country 
rallied to the new Prime Minister with an unhesi- 
tating loyalty which was of itself a proof of the 
wisdom of the choice that had been made; and, 
although Lord Rosebery’s lines have since been cast 
to some extent in thorny places, nothing has hap- 
arp which has in any material degree affected his 

old upon the party of which he is the head. All 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 





HE formal declaration of war by Japan—which 
puts an end to the hope of an early settlement 

of this Corean imbroglio, and which starts a current 
of events whose consequences, even for the concert of 
European Powers, no man can foretell—is of a piece 
with the entire behaviour of Japan since this crisis 
began. We doubt if the history of diplomacy fur- 
nishes anything to match the copious stream of 
contradictory and unsatisfactory ‘“ explanations ” 
which the Japanese Government has been pouring 
out upon the world within the past week. The per- 
formance wears an air of positive puerility, and it 
alone—this furia of inept protestation—would go 
some way to shake our faith in the capacity of Japan 
to support the very grave réle which she is now 
attempting. Unfortunately, it does not stand alone. 
We must all still reserve judgment as to the later 
accounts which have been published of the sinking of 
the Kow Shing. If theseaccounts be substantiated, they 
simply place Japan outside the pale which she has 
so recently entered of civilised nations; and they 
prove that the Western culture Japan has assumed is 
but a coat of paint, beneath which the unregenerate 
Mongol still remains. Moreover, the crime they 
describe—the massacre in cold blood of more 
than a thousand practically defenceless men—was 
perpetrated against a British ship, flying the British 
flag, and at a time when no war had been declared ; 
and that is a circumstance which may lead to com- 
plications. We cannot submit silently to such an 
outrage, or allow that it can be expiated by a 
shuffling apology. But the sinking of the Kow 
Shing, though an incident of the first importance, is 
after all, but an incident. It is the whole policy 
pursued by Japan in this affair, from her first excited 
despatch of a formidable army corps to Chemulpo, 
her seizure of Seoul, her acts of aggression on the 
high seas, down to her final step of declaring war, 
that seems to us to merit censure. Throughout 
all her voluble despatches we have as yet been 
unable to trace any intelligible or consistent, let 
alone satisfactory, reason why she should quarrel 
with China on this occasion. China has, at the very 
least, as good a right to be in Corea as she; she has 
as good a right to send troops there. In this case 
her position in sending troops is, if anything, more 
legal; for China, the undoubted Suzerain, was 
applied to for assistance against rebels by her 
vassal, the Corean king. Of course, we all know 
what to expect when two rival Powers set up in a 
protected country that most ticklish of insti- 
tutions, a condominium, as Japan and China 


that he needs, and all that the party needs, for | practically did in Corea by the treaty of 1885. But 


the continuance of those successes over which 
the diners of Wednesday rejoiced, is the main- 


even the Powers in a condominium may not go to 
war over the spoil they covet, and expect the 


tenance of that spirit of loyalty—not only on the | sanction of the civilised comity, unless they have a 
part of the rank and file, but on the part of | tenable casus belli; and the casus belli put forward 


those who occupy the highest places in our party—in 


by Japan, so far as it is discoverable from her repre- 


which the strength of every political combination | sentations, is not to be seriously entertained. The 
must at all times chiefly be found. To the brilliant | attitude of China throughout has been studiously 
abilities of Sir William Harcourt we are all willing | correct. Japan, to all appearances, has plunged into 
to pay an ample tribute. We trust.that he will | a desperate conflict with a recklessness and even levity 
continue to retain possession of the confidence, not | which are of no good augury for her future. We are 
only of the party outside, but of the colleagues with | aware that a plea is now being put forward on her be- 
whom he has to work in the Cabinet, and without | half to the effect that she was forced into formally de- 
whose co-operation he could himself accomplish little | claring war by the knowledge that China was playing 
or nothing. Above all, we look to him, now that he | a waiting game, and, like Brer Rabbit in the fable, 
has announced his determination to remain in public | was “ keeping on saying nothing,” while she availed 
life, to give to his leader that full and cordial assist- | herself of the undefined situation to mass troops and 
ance in the work of the Government which every | purchase munitions and armaments in Western 
Prime Minister has a right to expect from his | dockyards. This is not at all unlikely, and, if it be 
colleagues, and which a Prime Minister who repre- | true, it only shows that in the first move in this 
sents a Liberal Government in the House of Lords | game Li Hung Chang has proved himself more than 


needs more than any other man. 


a match for Count Ito, 
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It is probable that in the present state of internal 
politics in Japan, we may find an explanation for a 
— which is otherwise not intelligible on a 

ypothesis creditable to Japanese sagacity. Japan, 
as we know, has been astonishing mankind for some 
years past by her extraordinary capacity for suddenly 
adopting the peculiarities of Western civilisation. 
She has not only taken to tall hats and repeating 
rifles, but amongst other things she has endowed her- 
self with a Parliamentary constitution. She has a 
hereditary Upper House and an elective Lower 
House, as well as an Emperor and a personage who 
has been the equivalent of an Imperial Chancellor. 
This Japanese Bismarck has for some fifteen years 
past been Count Ito. Hitherto he has been able 
to exercise, in the name of the Mikado, a quite 
Bismarckian sway over the Parliament. But the 
Parliament has of late been growing out of its 
callow stage; it has been growing to care less for 
the authority of the Mikado, and the country behind 
it has been growing more democratic in its ideas, 
Count Ito has begun to get into difficulties. There 
remained one more Western custom which the enter- 
prising Minister might import in these circumstances 
—the custom of certain statesmen in distress 
who seek relief from embarrassments at home by 
diverting attention to a spirited policy in foreign 
affairs. If there is one thing in their new civilisation 
the Japanese are more proud of than another, it is 
their army; and, contrary to the ways of Oriental 
peoples, they seem to have a genuine national 
spirit. A policy which would at once give the 
new army its coveted opportunity of distinguishing 
itself, and which would excite the national spirit, 
might make Count Ito’s seat in the saddle secure 

n. 

Such, according to persons whose judgment 
carries authority in this matter, is the rationale of 
the policy which we have just seen Japan dash- 
ing into in Corea. At the outset it would seem 
to have served the purpose attributed to it, for the 
war was evidently more than popular in Japan. 
Yokohama and Tokio seemed alight with a fine 
Jingoism ; and Count Ito was embarrassed with the 
offers of volunteers and of enthusiastic citizens eager 
to send presents to the troops. It is possible that 
by this time he finds that he has been drawn into a 
more serious business than he had bargained for. A 
few showy victories, not costing much and ending 
in some nominal concession, such as a promise of 
reforms on the part of Corea, might have suited him 
very well ; but China, who cares nothing about showy 
victories, but who has a deep, abiding doggedness of 
purpose and implacability of hatred, has determined 
that the matter shall not work out in this way. Li 
Hung Chang has sworn that this must be fought out 
to the bitter end; and Li Hung Chang, who has left 
upon every European who has ever met him the 
conviction that he is one of the ablest statesmen in 
the world, is not given to using idle words. In 
statecraft, as in war, Count Ito may find that he has 
pitted himself against an antagonist beyond his 
strength. Should the business in the long run end 
disastrously for Japan, we confess it will be hard to 
feel as much pity as we otherwise might have done 
for a nation whose passion for imitating some of the 
most vicious practices of Western military nations has 
precipitated a crisis which has painfally intensified 
the anxieties of European statesmen and added a 
new jeopardy to the peace of the world. It is 
strange that, both in the East and the West, 
newly self-conscious states, with the ambition to 
figure as great Powers, should constitute the chief 
menace to security. Japan has just rushed upon 
the road which so many people in Europe fear 
that Italy may one day want to travel. 








MR. COURTNEY AND THE GUILLOTINE. 


HERE is no need to say that the action of the 
Government for the purpose of putting an end 

to the obstruction to the Evicted Tenants Bill has 
given great satisfaction to the Liberal party as a 
whole. So far as the measure itself was concerned, 
it had been made evident that, unless Ministers put 
forth a strong hand and called upon the majority of 
the House of Commons to sweep away a factious and 
unreasonable obstruction, the people of Ireland would 
have been led to believe that the present Parliament 
was as resolutely determined to pass no remedial 
measures for their country as that which preceded 
it. We do not pretend to know positively what the 
fate of the Evicted Tenants Bill may be when it 
reaches the House of Lords. The Peers must speak 
and act for themselves. But, happily, the time has 
gone by when the House of Lords was looked upon 
as representative of the nation as a whole; and, even 
if the Peers agree to maintain the rights of men like 
Lord Clanricarde, and refuse to pass this Bill, it will 
not be possible for the people of Ireland to confound 
their selfish and unstatesmanlike action with the 
intentions of the people of the country as a whole. 
It follows that, whether the Bill becomes law this 
session or not, Ireland will at least have learned that 
the national representatives are not deaf to the cry 
of distress it has raised, and that it can appeal to 
the House of Commons, at all events, for the redress 





of its most urgent grievances with something like: 


confidence. If the Peers should throw out the Bill, 


then so much the worse for them. They will convert: 


every voter of Irish race, not in Ireland only, but in 
the other portions of the United Kingdom, into a 
bitter enemy. The House of Lords has not so many 
friends at present that it can afford to regard this 
result with equanimity. For the moment it seems 
besotted by the sense of its own powers, and those 
who desire to see a most mischievous anomaly 
removed from the British Constitution can hardly 
pretend to regret any steps which serve to make that 
anomaly appear more odious in the sight of the 
electors as a whole. 

The speech of Mr. Courtney, which made so 
great an impression upon the House in the course of 
the debate on Tuesday, touched upon one aspect of 
the closure question that the Opposition generally 
seemed to have forgotten. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that the Evicted Tenants Bill is a measure 
the necessity of which has been freely acknowledged 
by men of every party. Mr. Courtney did not 
exaggerate its importance, its absolute necessity as a 
means of giving peace to Ireland. Nor can he be 
charged with inaccuracy when he said that he had 
first learned to approve of legislation of this char- 
acter from the arguments of Mr. Balfour. There is 
not a man on the front Opposition bench who, if he 
were now responsible for the government of Ireland, 
would not feel as keenly anxious to secure the 

assing of this measure as Mr. Morley himself does. 
t is surely a terrible reproach in these cir- 
cumstances to Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
that they should have consented, at the bidding of 
men like Colonel Saunderson and Mr. Hanbury, 
to the employment of tactics intended to kill the 
Bill. They have approved of the prostitution of 
the forms of Parliament to serve the purposes of an 
irreconcilable faction, in itself an offence of no 
ordinary gravity. But they have been guilty of 
something worse. They have joined these irreconcil- 
ables in a plot against a Bill which, in their hearts, 
they admit to be both a just and a necessary 
measure. Its justice and its necessity may not be 
made easily —— to “the limited English in- 
telligence.”’ e agree entirely with- what Mr. 
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Courtney said on that point. But Mr. Balfour at 
all events can recognise both, and his sin in opposing 
the measure is a sin against the light. After this 
we need not waste our space in discussing his 
theatrical protests against the “degradation” of 
the House of Commons. It can suffer no greater 
degradation than that of being influenced by men 
who deliberately act against their own convictions 
in order to serve the purposes of a party. 

But it is the general question of the progress 
of business in the House of Commons which gives 
the chief importance to the action taken by the 
Ministry and its supporters. We have always 
contended that it was futile to raise the cry of 
obstruction as an explanation of the failure of the 
Government—whether that Government be Liberal 
or Tory—to carry its measures. The electors of 
the United Kingdom know little of the forms of 
Parliament, and do not appreciate those arguments 
which weigh so heavily with old Parliamentarians 
regarding the traditions and usages of the House. 
That which they do understand is that a majority 
ought at all times, within the limits of justice and 
fair play, to prevail over a minority. When the 
majority fails to do so, when it allows a minority 
successtully to thwart its intentions and to spoil its 
policy, the electors are apt to lay the blame for the fact 
not upon factious obstructives, but upon the majority 
itself. It is for this reason that it is so important 
that Ministers should not neglect to use the weapons 
with which they are armed, when they find them- 
selves opposed by an Opposition which resorts to the 
tedious forms of Parliament, and to the most flagrant 
modes of obstruction, in order to prevent the carry- 
ing of their measures. No one can pretend that the 
Government have been in any particular haste to 
make use of these weapons. The majority of their 
followers have, indeed, been inclined to accuse them 
of erring in the opposite direction. Patience has 
been exhibited to a degree at which it ceases to be 
a virtue, in order to meet the obstructive tactics of 
an unscrupulous Opposition. Now the time has 
come when the majority must declare its determina- 
tion to enjoy the privileges conferred upon it by the 
nation. Nor do we for a moment believe that the 
Opposition will be able to make any capital out of 
its protests against the use of the closure. If 
the closure had been applied prematurely, tbe 
electors might possibly have felt some sympathy 
with the oppressed minority. But there is nobody 
within the limits of the United Kingdom who will 
dare to say that the Government have exercised 
their powers prematurely in the present instance. 
Nobody now pays the slightest attention to the wild 
denunciations which were heard from Tory speakers 
last autumn, when Ministers cut short the flagrant 
obstruction on the Home Rule Bill; and if Lord 
Salisbury and his friends imagine that their pro- 
tests against the use of the guillotine in the 
debates on the Evicted Tenants Bill are likely 
to be more effective, they labour under a grave 
mistake. We do not like the closure; we would 
rather see debates closed in the ordinary way 
than by the sharp process of the guillotine. But 
desperate diseases call for stringent reniedies; and 
we do not believe that any elector will withdraw his 
confidence from Her Majesty’s Ministers because, 
under gross provocation, they have insisted upon 
obtaining the vote of the House of Commons on the 
measures submitted to it, and have refused to allow 
those measures to be drowned in a flood of meaning- 
less and factious talk. If anybody should feel 
inclined to find fault with them on this ground, he 
cannot do better than read Mr. Courtney’s speech 
with its ample vindication of the course taken by the 
Government, 





THE PEERS AND MONEY BILLS. 


S a matter of practical politics, the big words 
used by Lord Salisbury and other peers during 
the futile discussion on the Finance Bill in the 
House of Lords might be dismissed with contempt. 
No one really supposed that they would dare to 
throw out the Bill or any other Bill like it. The 
body sometimes incorrectly described as the Upper 
House is to all intents and purposes a caucus of the 
Conservative party. The very fact which makes it 
ridiculous as a “Second Chamber,”’ saves it from 
any excess which would be resented by the average 
Tory householder. But as a constitutional question 
the issues suggested, rather than raised, are worthy 
of some consideration. No principle of our un- 
written and flexible Constitution is absolutely free 
from doubt, but it may safely be affirmed that no 
principle is clearer than the one which Lord Salisbury 
questioned. The House of Lords has no more right 
to alter or reject a Money Bill than the Crown has 
to veto an Act of Parliament without the advice of 
its responsible advisers. 

Lord Herschell, instead of going through the long 
list of Parliamentary precedents, declared that the 
doctrine had been established by a judicial decision 
of the highest court in the Empire. The Privy 
Council, in a case which is unfortunately unreported, 
had to apply the lex et consuetudo parliamentis to a 
Colonial legislature established on the model of the 
Mother of Parliaments. It decided that the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Colony had no right to alter or 
reject a Money Bill passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, not because of any disabling words in the 
Statute under which the Legislature was constituted, 
but because the Legislative Assembly was governed 
by the analogy of the House of Lords. Itis technic- 
ally true, of course, that no judicial decision can 
bind either House of the Imperial Parliament. But 
the decision is nevertheless an important declaration 
of an unbiassed court as to what they under- 
stood to be the principle of our Constitution. And 
the declaration was clearly right. There was a time 
when the Peers claimed to exercise equal authority 
with the Commons over Bills taxing peers. There 
never has been a time—at least, within 500 years— 
when they even claimed equal authority over Bills 
taxing the Commonalty. Bishop Stubbs, who is not 
a Radical, says: ‘‘ That the Commons should have a 
decisive share in the bestowal of money grants had 
become, since the reign of Edward ILI., an admitted 
principle; and the observance of the rule is illus- 
trated by the history of every Parliament.” Henry 
IV. recognised the right of the Commons to originate, 
and, through their Speaker, to announce the grant. 
The grant was expressed to be made by the Commons 
with the assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal. 
Once during the reign of Edward LV. there was an 
exception. The Commons granted a tenth of the 
income not belonging to the Lords, and the Lords 
made a similar grant of their own property. But 
this was not made a precedent. ‘The practical as 
well as the formal determination of the money 
grants may be safely regarded as having now,” says 
Bishop Stubbs, speaking of the era before the Tudors 
ascended the throne, “‘ become one of the recognised 
functions of the third estate.” Thus Lord Salisbury 
was proposing to go back to the Constitution as some 
lords thought it tobe more than half a millennium 


Money Bills, as we know them now, are of two 
kinds: some are to raise money and some to regu- 


late its expenditure. We do not suppose that even 
Lord Salisbury asserts the right of the Peers to 
throw out—much less to amend—an Appropriation 
Act. If he does the answer comes pat trom Sir T, 
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Erskine May, who died a Peer, but has the dis- 
tinction of being forgotten when disguised by a 
title. “The Lords,” he says, “have no voice in 
questions of expenditure, save that of formal 
assent to the Appropriation Acts. They are ex- 
cluded from it by the spirit and by the forms 
of the Constitution.” The omnipotence of the 
Commons in matters of taxation, which Lord 
Salisbury questioned, is really quite as firmly 
established. “In legislation,” said Lord Chatham, 
“the three estates of the realm are alike concerned ; 
but the concurrence of the Peers and the Crown to a 
tax is only necessary to clothe it with the form of a 
law. The gift and grant is of the Commons alone.” 
It is hardly necessary to argue that the Lords 
have no power of amendment. The Commons 
denied it in 1671, and again in 1689. The 
Lords complained that if this was so only “a 
hard and ignoble choice was left to them,” but 
they acquiesced, and there is not, we believe, a single 
recorded instance in which the Lords successfully 
asserted their right to amend a Money Bill, though 
Lord Monk Bretton may be right in saying that formal 
amendments have been accepted by inadvertence. 
The chain of authority as to rejection is not quite so 
unbroken. The Commons admitted in 1671 that the 
Lords had a right to reject the whole of a Money 
Bill, though it may be doubted whether they would 
even then have made the admission if they had 
not counted on the natural disinclination of the 
Peers to stop the supplies of the Crown. But 
when some taxes became permanent, the power 
to reject a measure which merely altered the 
extent or incidence of a permanent tax could be 
exercised without dislocating the public service. 
In 1763 they divided—it was believed for the 
first time—on a Money Bill, and during the Tory 
revival which followed the French Revolution, when 
the protective system made Money Bills more 
important for their incidental objects than for the 
return they would bring to the Exchequer, the Peers 
did undoubtedly reject many Bills which were partly 
or wholly connected with taxation. The most 
famous instance is the rejection of the Corn Bill 
of 1827. Thus the final assertion of the prin- 
ciple that the Lords have no right to reject a 
Money Bill may be said to have been one of the 
Constitutional conquests of the Victorian era. The 
rejection of the Paper Duties Repeal Bill in 1860 
was within the letter of the law, but it was contrary 
to its spirit. The prolonged inquiry by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, the moderate resolutions 
proposed by Lord Palmerston and assented to almost 
unanimously, and the inclusion of the repeal of the 
paper duties in the general finance measure of the 
next session, settled for ever the rule which Lord 
Salisbury had the audacity to doubt. 

If, however, Lord Salisbury—brushing precedents 
aside—were to ask us on what theory of political 
science we deny the right of the Lords to veto a 
Money Bill and yet allow them to veto any other 
Bill, we should be puzzled to find an answer. It is, 
we frankly admit, an absurd anomaly that the House 
of Lords may veto a Bill securing the liberty of the 
subject, and yet may not veto a Bill transferring a 
large part of his property to the State. The Peers 
have less than gy}soth of the persons, but a big slice 
of the property of the nation. The basis of the old 
constitutional theory is not a sound one. The Lords 
have property as well as the Commons. What right 
have the Commons to grant to the Crown the property 
of the Lords without the Lords exercising any greater 
discretion than a French Parliament when called to 
register a decree at a lit de justice? Nay, further, 
it may well be contended that, if the House of Lords 
has any philosophical justification, it exists for the 








protection of property. No one seriously argues 
that the average Peer is wiser or better than the 
average Commoner; but it may be admitted that he 
is richer. And if there is a danger to property from 
the “inroads of Democracy,” it lies in a possible 
abuse of the tax power. Nobody wants to put the 
rich man in gaol. Jealousy of one another pre- 
vents us desiring to transfer his property to 
his individual neighbours. But many people want 
to transfer a big slice of his property to the State, 
for the State includes each of us and yet all 
the rest, and selfishness and altruism are alike 
satisfied. What does a Radical land law matter to 
the dukes in comparison with a Radical land tax? 
We are on the horns of adilemma. Either the Peers 
should have no veto at all, or else they ought to have 
a veto over the class of legislation which most affects 
the interests which they claim torepresent. For our 
own part, we accept the alternative willingly. The 
Peers should have no veto at all. The way of 
escape for Lord Salisbury from this intolerable 
anomaly has been pointed out by the Leeds resolu- 
tions. If he wants to be logical or philosophical he 
must be prepared to move with the times. And 
those who believe, as we do, that the Leeds resolu- 
tions were wise and practicable will be encouraged 
by remembering that the veto on one important 
branch of legislation has been got rid of without a 
statute during the present reign. Would it not be 
possible to get rid of the veto over other Bills by 
sending up all the measures of a session—taxes, 
appropriation, and all—in one big Bill? 








AN INTERESTING VISITOR. 





OTHING is more noteworthy in the aspect of 
L the time which is now passing—a time of un- 
certainty and apprehension, as to whose future one 
only feels sure of certain possibilities of great change 
—than the development ‘of interest in the Imperial 
guest who will be amusing himself in England next 
week. The young German Emperor has, in a quite 
extraordinary way, been teaching his contemporaries 
to revise their opinion of him. When he came to 
the throne first the impression received was, to say 
the least, disquieting. Those manifestoes to his 
army in his capacity of “ War-lord;’’ those shouting 
toasts at regimental banquets, each of which con- 
tained some startling phrase, to the last degree “ un- 
diplomatic; ’’ that impulsive eloquence, rude but 
picturesque, which sought to express itself on every 
occasion, hurling about bombshell words—now to the 
opponents of his policy, threatening to dash them to 
pieces—uow to striking miners, informing them of 
his readiness to shoot them down—now to the 
neighbouring nations, warning them that Germany’s 
sharp sword was ready, and that the “old ally ” of 
the Hohenzollerns, to wit, God, was at her back, 
as in the days of Rossbach and Donnewitz: it 
is not too much to say that as Europe listened 
to these strange utterances it felt that the 
equilibrium on which its peace was main- 
tained had of a sudden grown painfully shaky. 
Here, at the head of its mightiest army, was a 
young ruler who talked like one of the military 
chiefs of the early Middle Ages, loving war for its 
own sake, who seemed utterly reckless and driven 
on by a monomania. Europe has so far changed that 
view of the Emperor William II. as to regard him 
now as one of the most sincere of the guarantors of 
peace, and one of the most potent, and quite possibly 
one of the most beneficent, sources of power in the 
world. This is partly because the first view was 
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incorrect, and partly because the Emperor himself 
has changed. He is young, and he has grown; 
and what he may yet grow to be, remaining as 
it does a subject of speculation, is the question 
which invests him with the most piquant interest. 
There is no doubt of his originality and of his 
capacity—itself a formidable one—of riveting upon 
himself universal attention. Into the somewhat flat 
and commonplace company of European monarchs 
he has brought what was long missing there—a 
personality ; and Europe has shown its appreciation 
of this fact—and given, perhaps, a hint of still exist- 
ing possibilities of behaviour under the influence 
of an emperor who was a personality—by the fact 
that it has scarcely ceased talking of him for 
a month at a time since he came to the throne. 
France is more interested in him to-day than Ger- 
many itself. The noble language of his message to 
Mme. Carnot, the tactful timeliness (itself a sort 
of evidence that he has the genius of his réle) of his 
act in liberating the two French officers who were 
imprisoned as spies, were things which have touched 
the French people in one of the finest of their 
traits, their susceptibility to what is generous 
and chivalric. The German Emperor now is 
really a popular personage in France; so much so 
that eminent French writers, like M. Jules Simon, who 
has an interesting sketch of him in the current Kévue 
de Paris, and like M. Jules Lemaitre, to whose ideas 
we shall presently refer, do not fear to write of him 
in terms of candid and almost ardent eulogy. If 
words and minor deeds of goodwill can make so 
great a breach in the barriers of prejudice, it 
really does seem almost allowable to speculate 
on the blessings which might be brought upon 
the world if one day this young ruler, with the 
idea which he holds of his mission and the power 
which he wields, should do some deed, great and 
extraordinary, for the sake of peace. It must be 
remembered that he is not merely a powerful 
Sovereign of some originality and goodwill, who 
has already done a striking thing in restoring to 
his office something like an autocratic authority, 
but he is, amongst modern kings, the only 
one —and the first for more than a genera- 
tion— who has a living belief in his providential 
mission and a quite mystical conception of his duty 
as a pastor of peoples. It is a French admirer who, 
impressed with this aspect of him, has compared him 
with the priest-kings of former times—the Phili 
Augustuses, the Louis XI.’s, the Charles V.’s; | 
who marvels what might be expected from 
an absolute monarch who, a century after the 
Revolution, and cast into a world totally different 
from that of these kings, could join to this 
character the lights which the conscience of humanity 
has since acquired. Four years ago M. de Vogiie 
saw rising before the imagination of the young 
Emperor a vision almost more grandiose still. He 
saw, in his series of visits, to the Pope first, and 
then to the other potentates, and in his summoning 
of the international congress on the condition of 
the working classes, hints of an ambition which had 
passed from Hohenstaufen to Hohenzollern, to 
revive the glories of the Holy Roman Empire, and to 
restore in his own person, over the kings of Christen- 
dom, the universal authority of its head. These, no 
doubt, are dreams of the imaginative historian; but 
no one who has studied history will—supposing a man 
arose in an emperor’s position ready to dream them 
and to follow them—dismiss them as impossibilities 
merely because they seem anachronistic amongst the 
ideas which are dominant in the present age. The 
German Emperor may or may not be such a man. 
So far he has shown himself—and this is sufficiently 





almost Napoleonic energy. Itremains for the future 
to prove whether with the energy he has anything 
of the intellect or the will of the last European ruler 
who dreamed of restoring the Empire of the West. 

To come down to the suggestions of M. Jules 
Lemaitre. They are two: two things which good 
souls in every country—and, he is sure, no less in 
Germany than elsewhere—“ would find quite natural 
and simple,’’ but which the politicians, without, how- 
ever, giving any proof to support their assertion, 
declare to be impossible and absurd. One of these 
is that the German Emperor should take the 
initiative in inviting Europe to disarm. He can 
do so, says this Frenchman, because, since he is 
sincere, and since he is strong enough to commence 
disarmament, he would be believed. The other is 
that he should restore Alsace and Lorraine, if not to 
France, at least to their independence. “ An outrage 
was committed four and twenty years ago against 
the most precious of the liberties of nearly a million 
of men. The benevolent and pious autocrat of whom 
I dream would consider that, if these iniquities were 
committed four and twenty years ago, God will none 
the less exact a vengeance for them.’’ Monsieur 
Lemaitre’s conclusion we must quote—coming from 
a Frenchman, we find it specially interesting. ‘No 
doubt,” he says, “my simplicity will make the poli- 
ticians smile. This unlikely Emperor would have to 
conquer such a mass of traditional prejudices and 
ill-will, legitimate in appearance, and even honour- 
able, and so rooted in him and in a part of his 
people ; he would have, in order to do this unheard- 
of thing, to rise so completely out of himself, 
that assuredly he will not do it. But if he did it he 
would be glorified os having been morally the 
greatest of the pastors of men, as having accom- 
plished an act prodigiously meritorious and original, 
and as having been the first to break with the old 
egotistic policy of the past and to usher in the new 
era. . . . The young Emperor may establish the 
peace of the world. Will he have the faith and the 
virtue to dare it?”’ This is to incite him to a policy 
on the heroic scale, and M. Lemaitre himself fears 
he is only writing fairy tales. But it is a singular 
young ruler in these prosaic days who can inspire 
his enemies to weave such fairy tales about him. 








THE COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE 
TRAMWAYS. 





F ever there was a judicial decision which was in 

accordance both with the intention of Parliament 
and with the plain justice of the case, it was that 
given on Monday by the House of Lords on the 
question at issue between the London and Edinburgh 
County Councils and the respective street tramway 
companies of the two cities. The intention of 
Parliament, we are well aware, is not binding upon 
the courts when, according to the principles of legal 
interpretation, the statute means something else 
than the draftsman intended it to mean; but it 
clearly has an immense bearing upon the equity of 
a decision which can only be called unjust if the 
parties concerned in it can plead that they have 
been taken by surprise. Lord Ashbourne, who alone 
dissented from the judgment, was rash enough to 
suggest that Parliament could not have contemplated 
the meaning which the Court of Appeal and his 
colleagues in the House of Lords have put upon the 
Tramways Act. It is, on the contrary, we believe, 
absolutely clear that Parliament intended precisely 


_ what the courts have declared the Act to mean, and 


interesting—a passionate idealist endowed with an that the companies have merely been defeated in one 
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of those attempts, so common with vested interests, 
to drive a wedge into an Act of Parliament. 

For let us see what precisely the point at issue 
was, and how Parliament treated the question when 
it was raised in connection with the Tramways Act 
of 1870—for, though Lord Ashbourne may be un- 
aware of it, it was both raised and settled. The 
question, in technical language, is this: Are the 
ratepayers to purchase the tram-lines at a structural 
valuation, or at a rental valuation? Or, in plainer 
terms, are they to pay merely the value of the con- 
structed tram-lines, or to take over the companies’ 
undertakings as going concerns at so many years’ 
purchase? The first was the view of the local 
authorities, the second that of the tram companies. 
Now this very point was definitely before the House, 
not as a side issue, but as one of the main issues of 
the Tramways Act of 1870. There was one Tramways 
Act in 1869, and another in 1870. In introducing 
the last of these measures, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, on 
behalf of the Government, explained that the clause 
for purchase under the Act of the previous year was 
so drawn “as really to make it impossible for 
any local authority to carry it out.” And for 
this reason—that it included in the purchase- 
money to be given for the undertaking, not 
merely the value of the tramway and of all pro- 
perty and premises of the company, but also 
goodwill and prospective profits. In the new Bill, he 
went on to explain, the purchase clause would be 
so framed as to exclude goodwill and prospective 
profits, and to give the local authority “the right 
to purchase after twenty-one years on payment of the 
actual value of the tramway and the other property 
of the company necessary for working the same.” 
The only question which arose when the Bill went to 
a Select Committee was whether the clause as drafted 
carried out the intention here expressed. Sir Joseph 
Heron, who appeared as a witness for the local 
authorities, suggested a form of words which should 
make it still clearer, and when the Bill got to the 
House of Lords, Lord Redesdale, who alone offered 
any observations, thought that it might with advan- 
tage be made clearer still. The Bill was accordingly 
referred to a Select Committee of the Lords, who 
passed the clause in its present form, which authorises 
the local authorities to purchase 


“upon terms of paying the then value (exclusive of any 
allowance for past and future profits of the undertaking, or 
any compensation for compulsory sale or any other con- 
sideration whatsoever) of the tramway, and all lands, 
buildings, works, materials and plant of the promoters 
suitable to and used by them for the purposes of their 
undertaking within such district, such value to be in case 
of difference determined by an engineer or other fit person 
nominated as referee by the Board of Trade.” 


We must suppose that there is some ambiguity 
about these words, since the Divisional Court found 
that they meant to include the very allowance which 
to the lay reader they seem expressly to exclude. 
But whatever ambiguity there may be was not due 
to any doubt in the minds of those who drew the 
Bill, but to an exaggerated and even morbid desire 
to stop all the loopholes which might leave a lawyer 
free to adopt Lord Ashbourne’s interpretation. The 
Lords as well as the Commons assented to the policy 
of the Bill, and that policy, beyond all shadow of 
doubt, was (as the House of Lords have interpreted 
the clause) to permit local authorities after twenty- 
one years, to purchase the tram-lines at a “structural 
valuation.” 

Now, can it fairly be said that the tram companies 
have suffered injustice through this decision? 
Possibly: if it could be shown that they accepted the 





clause in the other sense, that no attempt was made 
to enlighten them, and that they proceeded to raise 
capital under this mistaken assumption. But we 
have the most positive evidence that they did nothing 
of the kind. They called evidence before the Select 
Committee in 1870, and proposed an alternative 
plan which would have added 30 per cent. to the 
structural valuation. The Bill before the Committee, 
said one of their witnesses, “does not provide for 
any premium in lieu of goodwill, but we have 
adopted the Liverpool clause of 30 per cent. on the 
actual structural value.” Other alternatives were 
also discussed at the same time, and this very 
witness, appearing two years later before a joint 
committee of Lords and Commons, declared that the 
payment fixed under the Act of 1870 did “not in- 
clude the goodwill—it was merely the value of the 
work and the materials, exclusive of the goodwill.” 
Now, it is really impossible to suppose that after the 
clear statements in Parliament, and their own 
evidence before the Select Committees, the tram 
companies were not aware of the intentions of the 
Legislature. Such ignorance would in any case be 
altogether without justification, and to suppose that 
the public were led to subscribe in ignorance is to 
cast a reflection upon the directors which we should 
be the last to entertain. 

Under these circumstances, is it not extraordinary 
that respectable newspapers should lend themselves 
to the absurd cry of confiscation which went up from 
the Tory press on Tuesday morning? Here is a case 
in which public authorities have granted important 
privileges to trading companies on clearly defined 
conditions, the chief of which is that they should 
have power to take over the undertakings on pay- 
ment of all out-of-pocket expenses. It was a fair 
and reasonable bargain, which preserved the public 
rights while giving large advantages to the com- 
panies. But now that the time has expired, the com- 
panies put in a claim for compensation which was 
never contemplated when the bargain was struck, and 
which the courts have decided to have been expressly 
excluded by the terms arranged. Yet to deny this 
claim, we are now told, is “ plunder,” and the com- 
panies are to be held up as “ victims ” because they 
cannot get these uncovenanted millions from the 
public. When a ground landlord appropriates 
everything that is erected on his estate without pay- 
ing a farthing of compensation to anyone, his act is 
an illustration of the sacred rights of property; when 
a public authority takes over the tram-line which 
runs through its streets, after paying all expenses 
for works and material, it is “confiscation.”’ In the 
first case, the private owner gets the unearned incre- 
ment—in the second, the public. That the public 
should get itis, according to the Times, a “ blunder” 
which must never be repeated. Is not this an extra- 
ordinary example of the Tory method of regarding 
public rights ? 








FINANCE. 





HE Money Markets all over Europe are in a 

strange and interesting condition. The Bank 
of England, to begin with, holds at the present 
time more gold and more unemployed reserve 
than it ever has done before in its history. The 
other banks have also immense resources. Con- 
sequently, the rates of both interest and discount 
are exceptionally low. And yet, while bankers are 
complaining that they cannot employ profitably the 
funds they already hold, gold is pouring in from 
all parts of the world—not only from South Africa 
and Australia, great producing countries, but from 
India, the United States, and apparently also it is 
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likely to come from the Continent. The explanation, 
of course, is that there is world-wide distrust; that 
the business community everywhere is afraid to 
engage in new enterprise, and that the great City 
capitalists who employ vast sums in other countries 
in ordinary times are calling back their capital for 
fear of what may happen. The strongest fear of all 
is excited by the condition of the United States. 
The crisis there is growing worse, and the deadlock 
in Congress is making people dread that there may 
be a return of last year’s crisis. The Senate has 
got completely out of hand. It is acting contrary to 
the wishes of the people, so far as these can be 
gathered, and apparently it is more intent upon 
thwarting the President than upon anything else. 
The immediate dispute is on account of the Tariff 
Bill; but there are also wide differences of policy 
between the President and the majority of the 
Senate on the currency question. Then, again, 
matters do not improve in Australia; on the con- 
trary, they seem to be growing worse. And there is 
much anxiety respecting India. The crisis in Italy 
is deepening; people are looking for a crash in 
Spain ; and the outbreak of war between China and 
Japan is adding to the general uneasiness. The City 
hopes strongly that the great European Powers will 
remain neutral, and that they will prevent a blockade 
by either China or Japan. But the City recognises, 
for all that, that accidents may happen, and that, in 
spite of the best intentions, it may be found im- 
possible to localise the war. Yet it is satisfactory 
to be able to state that, in spite of so much appre- 
hension and such continued distrust, and in spite also 
of the undoubted badness of the foreign trade, the 
home trade of this country continues satisfactory. 
Whether it is as profitable as usual is impossible to 
say ; but that it is as large can hardly be questioned. 
There are signs, too, that the distrust here at home 
is passing away. Of late weeks, undoubtedly, in- 
vestors have shown greater readiness to buy new 
securities than they have done since 1890. Particu- 
larly the new brewery issues have been very well 
received. No doubt Consols and other first-class 
securities are exceedingly high, and it is difficult, 
therefore, to get a fair return for one’s money; but, 
for all that, the public would not invest as freely as 
it has lately been doing if the distrust were as great 
as it has been for the past four years. 

There is a good deal of speculation in the City as 
to the immediate future of the silver market. On 
the one -side, it is asserted that improvements have 
been introduced into the mode of extracting the ore 
which are sure to make the metal cheaper than ever. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that, if the 
struggle between China and Japan continues, there 
must by-and-by be a great demand for silver by 
both Powers. Both, it will be recollected, are silver- 
using countries, and as their expenditure increases, 
they will need more and more of the metal. The 
general impression, therefore, seems to be that, if 
the war goes on, there will before long be a consider- 
able rise in the price of silver. As yet there is not 
very much demand. Both China and Japan are con- 
centrating their efforts for the moment upon the 
purchase of ships and stores, so that it is a 
gold outlay rather than a silver that they are in- 
curring. Butif they mass large bodies of men, their 
expenditure in the Far East will be very large, and 
that will have to be defrayed in silver. In India the 
demand for the metal is intermittent. Every now 
and then there is eager buying, but it stops very 
suddenly. If, as many think, India begins to buy 
again, and the war expenditure makes both China 
and Japan purchase largely, it is almost certain that 
there must be a considerable rise. But, then, many 
mines that are now closed will probably be opened 
again, and it remains to be seen whether that will 
not cause another fall. The India Council is still 
disposing of its drafts pretty well. Of course, it is 
offering only small amounts; but, then, we are in 
the slack season of the year, and even years ago at 
this season the Council always reduced its offers. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





(SATURDAY, JULY 28TH, TO FRIDAY, AUGUST 3RD, 
1894.) 


ATURDA Y.—The friends who saw Mr. Gladstone 
during his short visit to town yesterday after- 
noon were delighted with his appearance. He did 
not wear the glasses which have to some extent dis- 
figured him since the operation, and he looked 
cheerful and almost buoyant in spirits. Though 
naturally disappointed at the prospect of having to 
undergo another operation, he is facing his fate with 
the same calm courage that he displayed in April. 
Whatever he may think of contemporary politics, he 
finds more interesting subjects of conversation when 
in the company of his friends.—The temper of the 
Liberal party has been fairly roused at last. The 
proceedings in the House of Commons yesterday 
evening, and the obstruction offered by the Opposi- 
tion, were of a peculiarly flagrant character. As 
usual, Mr. Chamberlain did his best to import a 
bitter temper into the debates, and he certainly 
succeeded in raising the temperature considerably. 
Now the demand is universal for the guillotine, and 
the Fabian tactics of Sir William Harcourt are 
being denounced so strongly on the Liberal benches 
that he will be compelled to change his course and 
bow to the storm.—Sorry to see that I have given 
offence to the Daily Chronicle by mentioning the 
fact that Mr. Havelock Wilson was at one time the 
keeper of “a restaurant or cookshop in Sunderland.” 
But really it is difficult to know wherein the offence 
lies. I did not seek to imply that there was any- 
thing more discreditable in the calling pursued by 
Mr. Wilson before he took to politics than in, let us 
say, editing a newspaper. My only purpose was to 
show that the so-called Independent Labour can- 
didates are in very few instances genuine working- 
men. It looks as though this, and not the mere 
nature of Mr. Wilson's profession, were the real 
cause of offence to my contemporary. Of one thing 
the friends of the Independent Labour party may 
rest assured, and that is that they are not making 
friends in the great working-class constituencies by 
the kind of tactics they are now pursuing. 
Sunday.—Meeting a member of the Government 
last night, I learned from him that late on Friday 
a rumour ran along the Treasury Bench that an 
arrangement had been come to with regard to 
business. Mr. Balfour is very sick of the state of 
things, and his followers —always excepting the 
irrepressibles— are almost mutinous, announcing 
their resolve to go away, paired or unpaired. In 
these circumstances, an arrangement seems highly 
probable; but, if it should not be arrived at, then 
Ministers realise the fact that they will have to put 
the closure in operation in its most severe form.— 
There is still a good deal of gossip and some friction 
regarding the dinner on Wednesday to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The promoters of the dinner 
have now decided that members of the Govern- 
ment not in the Cabinet may attend the dinner 
if they like. For some occult reason, Cabinet 
Ministers are to be strictly boycotted. In these 
circumstances, the non-Cabinet men are put in a 
dilemma. They are anxious to show that they 
appreciate the services of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the law officers, but they do not like 
the exclusion of the members of the Cabinet, and 
they would in no case attend if there were any 
possibility of converting the dinner into a demon- 
stration hostile to any particular member of the 
Liberal party. The promoters of the dinner have 
been rather hardly treated, but they have to thank 
the action of some of their own friends for this.— 
To-day marks the end of the season, and the Park 
and West-End are now beginning to assume their 
August appearance. This must help those who wish 
to see the Session wound up speedily.—Delightful 
Sunday reading in Mr. Gladstone’s Nineteenth 
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Century article. It is refreshing truly to hear once 
more that sonorous voice discussing, not the passing 
intrigues and struggles of the hour, but the larger 
aspects of our time and faith. There is no other 
voice like it left to us; and happily in this article 
there is no sign of failing power. The same breadth 
of view, the same catholicity of sentiment, the same 
power of bringing alike the little and the great into 
true focus and perspective, above all, the same high 
aim and noble spirit which we have been admiring 
for these forty years past, are to be found here. 
When he speaks all other voices seem shrill and 
feeble. When shall we look upon his like again? 
Monday.—The announcement of the resolve of 
the Ministry to apply the guillotine to the Evicted 
Tenants Bill has been received with immense delight 
by their supporters in the House of Commons. The 
Irish members, it is true, would rather have sat 
beyond the end of August in order that the Lords 
might be deprived of the excuse they will now have 
for throwing out the Bill. But it is universally 
understood that, even if there had been noclosuring 
of the measure, the Peers, in the interest of the Irish 
landlords—that is to say, of Clanricarde & Co.—would 
have thrown out the Bill. It is fitting, too, that the 
men who started the aggravated agrarian crisis in 
Ireland by rejecting the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill should crown their good work by killing 
this measure of conciliation. So every Irish voter in 
the three kingdoms will know what to think of the 
House of Lords and of the political party which is 
allied to it. It is perhaps too much to say that any 
one speech is the silliest ever made in Parliament ; 
but certainly there cannot have been many more 
silly than that which was made this evening by Lord 
Salisbury in the Upper House. Afraid to touch the 
Budget Bill, he could not bear to let it go past 
without indulging in sundry bitter jibes at it; and 
so he set himself to prove by electoral statistics of 
the most fatuous kind that the Bill only represented 
the preponderance of 150 voters at the last General 
Election! This is the kind of argument which any- 
body can produce and extend indefinitely upon any 
given subject, but which no wise man wastes his 
time either in propounding or refuting. However, 
it enabled Lord Salisbury to relieve his soul, and then 
the Budget Bill passed without a division. 
Tuesday.—Everybody looks happier to-day at the 
prospect of an end to the Session. Sir William 
Harcourt holds that all the work may be got through 
by the end of August, and it is even possible that 
the prorogation may take place a day or two earlier. 
But for the majority of members the work of the 
year will practically come to an end next week. It 
is really difficult to find anybody who really means 
to “stay on” to the end—anybody, that is to say, 
except Ministers, whose official claims drag rather 
heavily just now. A good deal of time was wasted 
in the House of Commons last night in the discussion 
of the Civil List pension bestowed upon Mr. Rhys 
Davids, the eminent oriental scholar. Into the 
merits of the recipient of this particular pension 
there is no need to enter; but it is amusing to note 
that the irrepressible Mr. Bartley uttered a fallacy 
which one would have thought had long ago been 
exposed. He declared that the Royal bounty ought 
only to be given to those who are past work, and never 
to men who are still capable of working for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to carry on their labours, 
This odd notion was long ago disposed of. It was 
raised more than fifty years since, when the late Sir 
Robert Peel had tochoose betweentworivalclaimants 
forapension. One ofthese was Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
the playwright, who was old, infirmand needy. The 
other was a young poet whose name was just beginning 
to be heard in the outer courts of literature—Alfred 
Tennyson, to wit. There were some who insisted 
that Knowles should have the pension because he 
needed it. There were others who claimed it for 
Tennyson, on the ground thatif given to the younger 
man it would enable him to devote himself to the 
continued pursuit of his poeticlabours, These latter 





prevailed. It was Tennyson, not Sheridan Knowles, 
who got the pension, and, thanks to that wise act on 
the part of Sir Robert Peel, the literature of England 
has been enriched by some imperishable treasures.— 
Preparations for the Harcourt dinner are now about 
complete; and I imagine that everybody will be glad 
when the thing is over and done with. Never was 
there an affair of the kind which was the cause of 
more heart-burnings and wmisunderstandings. I 
hear, by the way, that this year’s Budget was really 
designed for production last year, but the para- 
mount claims of Home Rule barred the way. It was 
the opinion of Mr. Gladstone that it would take a 
whole session to pass such a financial scheme as the 
Chancellor desired to bring forward, and so the 
“great” Budget was put off from 1893 to 1894. Mr. 
Gladstone was not far out in his calculation. 
Wednesday.—There was a sudden and remarkable 
revival of interest in the proceedings of Parliament 
last night. Sir William Harcourt’s closuring resolu- 
tion, which he moved reluctantly, and under the 
pressure of a very stern necessity, was met by the 
Opposition with a display of sham indignation that 
was decidedly theatrical in its character. Mr. 
Balfour made one of those speeches by which he 
succeeds, every now and again, in filling his admirers 
with consternation, if not despair. It was an appeal 
to the gallery, full of simulated passion. Then came 
Mr. Chamberlain, with his accumulated secretion of 
gall and wormwood to contribute as his share to 
the debate; and then Mr. Courtney burst upon the 
House in a new character, and for the moment 
fairly electrified it. There was, of course, nothing 
new in the fact that the Member for Bodmin 
showed his independence and his power of looking 
at a controversial question from a point removed 
from mere partisanship. He has often done as 
much before. But that which filled the House 
with surprise was the manifest and real emotion 
with which Mr. Courtney spoke. He is commonly 
looked upon as a “hard” man, a “dry” man, the 
representative of abstract theories and intellectual 
superiority in the House of Commons. It seems only 
the other day when the Tory papers habitually spoke 
of him as “ Professor Courtney,” and sneered at his 
love of lecturing the House. Last night he spoke as 


| much from his heart as from his head, and by his 


own intense emotion moved all who listened to him. 
The effect was all the greater because of its contrast 
with his usual cold, matter-of-fact style. It is when 
the strong man weeps that men are moved; and it 
is when the logician lays aside his axioms and appeals 
to the feelings rather than the heads of his audience 
that sentiment triumphs. The House began by being 
surprised at Mr. Courtney's emotion, and ended by 
sharing it. For a moment it seemed as though he 
had accomplished the impossible, and by a single 
speech had turned both majority and minority from 
their purpose. But the emotion of the moment 
passed, and then the combatants resumed their old 
occupation of flinging stones at one another. Still, 
Mr. Courtney’s speech, mourning over the fate of 
Ireland and the fate of the House of Commons, 
was a memorable utterance. It made the Tory 
obstructives furiously angry, and even Mr. Balfour 
winced under the heavy censures which were ad- 
dressed, by no means in veiled language, to the 
leaders of the Opposition. But the speech is too 
good to be used for merely partisan purposes. One 
must admit regretfully that if, yesterday, it was on 
the Tories and Unionists of the Chamberlain type 
that Mr. Courtney’s lash chiefly descended, there 
have been times when he might have reproached 
Liberals and Home Rulers on precisely the same 
grounds. In the end the guillotining resolution was 
carried by a large majority, and as Messrs. Balfour 
and Chamberlain have announced their determina- 
tion to take no further part in the proceedings on 
the Bill we may expect that it will be carried with- 
out further delay. Then will come its inevitable 
sacrifice by the Peers, in the interests of Lord 
Clanricarde and Colonel Saunderson. 
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Thursday.—The dinner to Sir William Harcourt 
was a very enthusiastic gathering, and seemed to 
be regarded by those who attended it, as a complete 
success. If the attendance was rather smaller than 
had been expected, that fact is perhaps to be at- 
tributed to the lateness of the season and the number 
of pairs which have already been arranged. There 
was a very conspicuous absence in the speeches of 
that element of discussion which has been imported 
into the affair owing to the indiscretions of some 
Liberals and the ill-nature of some Tories. At the 
same time it is an undoubted fact that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have pleased his hosts 
better if, in the course of his speech, he had made 
some reference to his colleagues and his chief. By 
his silence on these points he gave his enemies a 
handle, of which (as I see from the Times) they have 
already made use.—There was great regret among 
Members of Parliament last night when the news of 
Dr. Hunter's serious illness became known. Dr. 
Hunter has not only made a very important position 
for himself in the House of Commons, but has gained 
the warm friendship of hosts of his fellow-members 
of all sections. Earnest hopes are expressed for his 
speedy recovery. 

Friday.—There was much amusement at the 
House of Commons last night over the proceedings 
of the Opposition. Having delivered their souls on 
Tuesday Mr. Balfour and his friends (with much 
inward satisfaction) shook the dust of debate from 
their feet, and ostentatiously withdrew from all fur- 
ther participation in the proceedings on the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. They reminded one of the Tichborne 
claimant, who, when the case was going dead against 
him and it was being made clear that he was destined 
to along term of penal servitude, remarked with a 
yawn to one of his fashionable friends, “ I am losing 
all interest in this d dcase.” Butalas! there were 
certain of their number who could not keep away 
from the scene of fatal attraction. They peeped 
into the House from the door; they even sneaked 
into it and sat shamefacedly upon the benches. And 
then occurred to one of the chartered libertines 
on the Ministerial side the happy thought of dubbing 
those gentlemen who had failed to turn out on strike 
with Mr. Balfour, “ Parliamentary blacklegs.” The 
word ran through the lobby and the corridors 
like wildfire, and after that good humour reigned 
supreme on both sides of the House. So much for 
the power of wit as a solvent of party passions. 











HERESY AND SCHISM IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 





R. GLADSTONE’S essay in the Nineteenth 
Century eclipses in interest all the other 
papers in this month’s reviews. It is remarkable 
for its intrinsic merits; indeed, no more charac- 
teristic piece of work has for many years come from 
his pen. It is subtle, yet simple; stately and elo- 
quent, yet familiar and reminiscent; suffused by a 
singular delicacy of feeling, yet marked by unobvious 
turns and gradations of thoughtleading to conclusions 
more suggestive and stimulating than clear or certain. 
But its more manifest meanings are overshadowed 
by others, subtler and more tender, that lurk, as it 
were, between the lines. This is a chapter of auto- 
biography if ever there was one, and its significance 
is all the greater that it is written in such complete 
unconsciousness of its real import. Mr. Gladstone's 
enemies, and even not a few of his friends, have 
spoken of him as first and above all a theologian ; 
and no doubt this is true if it means a man who 
regards all things temporal sub specie wternitatis ; 
but here we have the mind of the Churchman cor- 
rected and clarified by the experiences of the states- 
man. In the retirement where he is exercising so 
happily his unabated mental strength he has gone 
back to the problems of his early manhood, with all 
his early interest, but also with the sober sense and 








sagacity of age. The old ideas still hold him, and 
the ancient speech still lingers on his tongue; but he 
wistfully seeks to reconcile them with the realities 
of the world in which his strenuous life has been 
lived. In a sense, we may say, while no man has 
moved more, no man has changed less, than Mr. Glad- 
stone. His ideals have been stable; but his methods 
of realising them have varied with the progress of 
his experience and the expansion of his knowledge. 
Here we have the pupil of Wordsworth, the admirer 
of Newman, the friend of Manning, the disciple of 
Pusey, held in the bonds of his strong affections, 
and under the spell of those memories that come 
the nearer to us the more remote they grow, looking 
as he did of old at the State and religion through 
the Church ; but now the Church, religion, and the 
State are no longer the abstract things they were 
to the eager young man: they are the concrete 
realities which the most widely experienced, yet 
most sensitively open, of living men has known. 
And in this essay he seeks to reconcile the still 
loved ideal of his youth with the experiences and 
lessons of his age. What attempts this has cer- 
tainly an autobiographical value which is much 
more significant than its ostensible purpose. 

The theory which Mr. Gladstone started with was 
that the Anglican Church was catholic and apostolic, 
and to dissent from her was to be guilty of heresy 
and schism. But his experiences as a statesman have 
not accorded with his ecclesiastical theory. He has 
not found the Dissenter behave as becomes a heretic ; 
self-will has not been his note, or the dealing with 
the truth as his own peculium ; on the contrary, he 
has been open of mind, sensitive to the truth, willing 
to follow it for himself, and to urge the State to do 
the same. It is no secret that Mr. Gladstone has had 
frequent cause to wonder at the contrasted attitudes 
of his episcopal and apostolic men and of the Dis- 
senter to the interests of freedom and justice, 
while in the latter the independence of the Church has 
found a strenuous upholder. But how is this ? 
Neither Dissenter nor Church is what on the theory 
he or it ought to have been, and how are the 
flagrant opposites to be made to agree? It is 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone that he spares the 
theory, but deftly transforms the facts. Heresy, 
if it only lives long enough and proves able and 
willing to serve religion and the State, loses its 
obnoxious character and vindicates its right to be; 
those who are born and trained in it love and 
obey it as the truth, and so are without the 
schismatic mind and temper. Its behaviour shows 
the wisdom of Providence in allowing it to be, 
and we stand amazed before the mighty moral 
miracle which has evolved agreement from the 
very heart of discord. We can only admire the 
candour which states the position, and marvel at 
the subtle skill which explains and defends it. The 
simpler method would have been the thorougher : 
it would have been easier to bring the theory into 
harmony with the facts than the facts with the theory. 
We have no right to make the Church narrower than 
God in His providence has made it. If He has not only 
allowed heresy and schism to be, but has even ap- 
proved of their works, then it is better that the terms 
be dismissed, with all their offensive connotations. 
If their works be as excellent as those of the Church, 
or, in certain cases, more excellent, then wherein con- 
sists its pre-eminence? Why not frankly confess 
that what so well does the Will of the Founder 
belongs rightfully to the Society He founded? Ina 
word, Mr. Gladstone seems to us to retain the names 
while he has renounced the things. No Dissenter 
can accept the distinction he draws between the 
ancestor who was guilty of heresy and the de- 
scendant who persists in his ways, yet without 
sin. Here ancestor and successor stand together; 
the fathers of Nonconformity are the saints of the 
Nonconformist, and he could not allow himself 
to be legitimated if they were to remain outlawed. 
On his theory, Mr. Gladstone's facts are all simple 
cases of explanation, and his experiences are all 
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natural and reasonable. Neither he nor his fathers 
are either heretics or schismatics; they belong to 
the Church of Christ, all the more that they were 
willing to suffer and to bear opprobrious names for 
conscience sake; and the names they decline they 
do not give. The Anglican belongs to the Church 
as much as they do, and the terms heretic and 
schismatic are as unfitly used of him as they are 
unfitly used by him. This were the simpler solution 
of Mr. Gladstone’s experiences, and it has at least 
the clear merit of reconciling theory with fact. 

But of more immediate interest than these 
personal and more or less speculative aspects of 
his article is its bearing on two living and in- 
deed burning questions. He is jealous for the 
independence of the Church; he fears the “ usurpa- 
tions” of the State. “Foul fall the day,” he ex- 
claims, “when the persons of this world shall take 
into their uncommissioned hands the manipula- 
tion cf the religion of our Lord and Saviour.” On 
this matter he stands where he did, yet apparently 
disturbed with a great fear which may be due to 
premonition of coming events. He seems to feel 
that the only condition on which the Church can 
remain connected with the State is the supremacy of 
the State, and supremacy under a form compared 
with which the most arbitrary Acts of the past will 
be gentleness and grace. And in this respect his 
intuition is that of genius. If the democracy means 
anything, it means to rule; if it intends to rule over 
anything, it is over the Church; and certainly 
the last thing it will dream of sparing is 
the aristocratic order which is the Anglican 
idea of Apostolicity. The only way to save the 
Church from the men who do not love the parson 
is to emancipate the Church from the State. The 
last thing it can be, and be a Church, is a clerical 
army or a spiritual navy, or any mere civil depart- 
ment; and Mr. Gladstone is in earnest to save it 
from the logical consequences of Lord Rosebery’s 
unhappy simile. But even more significant is his 
attitude to religion in the schools. Here we have a 
series of intuitions rather than conclusions. He 
believes that the Church is the only adequate 
teacher of religion, and sees that the State may 
not only sanction a maimed religion in schools, 
but prohibit everything more developed. The 
danger is equally great, whether the Church try to 
work the State in its own interests, or its opponents 
make the same attempt in theirs. In either case, 
the ultimate arbiter is the State, and the Church 
that invokes it recognises its authority in religion 
and places herself in its power. A Church that has 
every three years to struggle for existence at the 
polling-booths has submitted her claims and her 
truth to the arbitrament of the most relentless yet 
incalculable of all secular forces—a force that may 
serve her to-day, but will abolish her to-morrow. 
To save his Church from this last and most fatal of 
all calamities seems Mr. Gladstone’s supreme desire ; 
but is there a harsher problem than this—Will she 
have sense enough to believe and be saved ? 








MR. PATER. 





R. PATER’S death has robbed Oxford of a 
characteristic presence, and has put a period 
to the productions of an instructed, polished, and in- 
teresting, if somewhat enervated intelligence. It 
cannot be said of Mr. Pater’s writings that they 
would have been better had their author taken more 
pains. Pater never spared pains, for though his 
object in writing was to please others, his method 
was to do so by first pleasing himself. He had not 
only a passion for perfection, but also those feelings 
and instincts for and after perfection which not 
only fostered his pursuit of it, but always kept him 
on the right track. 
Mr. Pater, it need hardly be said, thought a great 





deal about style. He was not like the lilies of the 
field, who toil not, neither do they spin; he more 
resembled Solomon in all his glory. He studied 
curious effects, and made use of strange pigments 
and dyes. This elaborateness irritated some untidy 
people, and it possibly was too uniformly artificial. 
He never relapses into that bluntness which is so 
adorable in Milton, who, when it suited his humour, 
could, in the very middle of “ Paradise Lost” or 
“Samson Agonistes,” write like Bunyan or even 
Cobbett. Mr. Pater ran no such risks. Landor, whose 
love of Milton was undeniable, yet thought fit to 
censure him for using, in “ Paradise Lost,” the homely 
phrase “and kicked the beam;” observing, “ He 
might as well—among his angels, and among sights 
and sounds befitting them—talk of ‘kicking the 
bucket.’ Here, again, he pays a penalty for tres- 
passing.” We do not hesitate, so far as we have 
jurisdiction, to quash the conviction, and to declare 
that in the mouth of Milton “to kick the beam” 
is no less good poetry than it certainly is plain 
English. What can be better than the rough-hewn 
Saxon of the description in “Samson” of the final 
catastrophe ?— 


“ He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them,” 


Because a poet knows Latin is no reason for his not 
writing English. Mr. Pater’s English was without 
reproach, but that his style lacked variety will be 
readily admitted. 

Mr. Pater’s legacy to his countrymen, so far as 
we know it, is comprised in six volumes beginning 
with the essays entitled the Renaissance, and ending 
with his lectures on Plato and Platonism. In words 
of Mr. Pater’s own, one may say of these books, “ One 
temper has shaped the whole.” In the essay on 
Joachim du Bellay, Mr. Pater wrote— 


“ At first, with Malherbe, you may find it (the poetry of 
Malherbe) like the architecture, the whole mode of life, the 
very dresses of that time, fantastic, faded—rococo. But if you 
look long enough to understand it, to conceive its sentiment, 
you will find that those wanton lines have a spirit guiding their 
caprices, for there is style there; one temper has shaped the 
whole; and everything that has style, that has been done as no 
other man or age could have done it, as it could never, for all 
‘our trying, be done again, has its true value and interest. Let 
us dwell upon it for a moment and try to gather from it that 
fleur particulier, that special flower, which Ronsard himself tells 
us every garden has.” 


This is the task Mr. Pater would have wished his 
own critics to set thémselves to accomplish when 
dealing with his six volumes. What is their special 
flower? This task will most certainly be some day 
performed—not hurriedly, by hasty, ill-equipped, 
time-pressed journalists, but at leisure, and by some- 
one in love with his subject. 

Mr. Pater has been accused of literary foppish- 
ness, of being one whose drawers, were they searched, 
would be found full of discarded phrases, his failures, 
like Beau Brummell’s crumpled neck-cloths. This 
charge will have to be investigated, and when 
it is, we believe it will not be sustained. Again, 
using words of Mr. Pater’s own in his “ Marius,” 
we believe it will be found that “the happy phrase 
or sentence was really modelled upon a clearly-finished 
structure of scrupulous thought.” The thought pre- 
ceded the phrase. That Mr. Pater was an entirely 
manly writer we do not take it upon ourselves to 
aliege; but we are quite certain of this, that many 
people who believe themselves to be worshipping 
manliness are merely bowing down before some 
brick image, some ugly Dagon, who, one day, in 
Miltonic phrase, will fall flat and shame his wor- 
shippers. Some of Mr. Pater’s pet expressions lend 
themselves to ridicule and satire. His “thirst for 
existence in exquisite places” might well seem 
absurd to those whose thirst is quenched out 
of bottles, or impious to others who think 
man has no right to be happy anywhere 
except in heaven. But writers of distinction 
are not got rid of thus. Mr. Pater, in an age of 
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clever imitations and hastily acquired knowledge, 
went to work in the way that pleased him best. 
His repose and detachment imparted to his writings 
an air of mystery, asif their author belonged to a 
secret society, and could whisper words into your 
ear which would endow the soul with new sources 
of inspiration. Of course, Mr. Pater could do nothing 
of the kind, nor did he ever pretend that he could. 
It was not his fault that his well-chosen words pro- 
duced this effect upon world-deafened ears. He is 
a man to be missed, for he had both taste and learning. 








“THE POINT OF HONOUR.” 





HE Anti-Anarchist Bill did not get through the 
Chamber without producing its little crop of 
duels. M. Clémenceau, offended by some remarks of 
M. Deschanel, a deputy, retorted in kind in his paper, 
and there was a duel with swords, in which M. 
Clémenceau put his adversary hors de combat by a 
wound over the temple. M. Drumont has been 
called out by Count d’Elva, and has been wounded 
in the thigh; and out of this more encounters 
seem likely between the respective seconds. There 
have been other affairs; and probably before the 
week is over there will have been a few more, 
whether in Paris or the provinces—for a measure 
of this kind, which is so exciting to journalists, 
and which has stirred up echoes of Panama, ought 
rather to beat the average in its train of those 
misunderstandings which can only be adjusted on 
the field of honour. 

This timely illustration of the customs of our 
neighbours has enhanced the interest we have felt 
in reading a work, just brought out in France by a 
learned barrister, which has recently come into our 
hands. This is a treatise, legal, technical, theoretic, 
not at all intended for the purposes of the general 
reader, as its title, which we quote below, indicates.* 
It is meant, in fact, to fulfil for seconds and “ juries 
of honour” on the Continent the useful function 
which Humphreys’ “ Justice of the Peace” fulfils for 
our own Great Unpaid—to be an authority and book 
of reference in which they may find guidance on every 
doubtful point that may arise in connection with their 
duties. Buta Frenchman,even when a lawyer writing 
about laws, can hardly manage to be dull, and we must 
confess to having found in M. Croabbon’s book a 
good deal that is both entertaining and suggestive, 
M. Croabbon, who discusses his subject like a philo- 
sopher and man of the world, as well as a lawyer, is 
interested in the problem which the phenomenon of 
the duello, as it stands to-day, presents—the problem 
of its disappearance from England, while it persists, 
even with increasing vigour, in France and on the 
Continent generally (in Germany and Austria, it 
must be remembered, it flourishes hardly less than 
it does in France). Certainly the contrast is singular. 
Here the duello is gone, leaving not a trace behind ; 
a fact which is all the more remarkable since we 
cannot set it down to our superior thickness of skin, 
or our incapacity to appreciate the “ point of 
honour.” The custom flourished with us once, 
and not so very long ago. It is not an won— 
it is within the lifetime of Mr. Gladstone—since 
English statesmen of the rank of Sir Robert 
Peel called each other out and shot at each 
other when they felt insulted. We had our “ pistols 
and coffee” era, when—especially in Ireland, where 
they took to the thing with peculiar kindness, as 
one may realise from the novels of Lever—there 
was probably more duelling done in a week than 
there is even now in France in the course of 
a Parliamentary session. And yet how utterly 
obsolete it has all become! The last time a duel 


*Ia Science du Point d’Honneur. Commentaire raisonné sur 
l’Offense—le Duel ; des usages, et la législation en Europe ; la responsa- 
bilité civile, pénale, religieuse des adversaires et des témoins, Avec 
pidces justificatives. Par A. Croabbon, Avocat. (Paris: Quantin.) 





was seriously proposed amongst politicians in this 
country it was by an Irish member (Mr. O'Kelly), 
who had served in the French army and who acted 
according to the traditions he had there imbibed. 
The man he challenged brought the matter before 
the House, and Mr. O'Kelly was called on to 
apologise for what was looked on as a transgression 
too improbable to be anything but ludicrous of 
the settled customs of this country. How different 
the state of thingsin France! The appearance of this 
book itself is profoundly suggestive. What must be 
the strength and prevalence of a custom when a 
serious lawyer sets himself to prepare a weighty 
tome concerning its regulations, to be a sort of 
vade mecum for those who may be called on to 
observe them! We gather from M. Croabbon that, 
instead of diminishing, the popularity of the duel 
in France is on the increase. It is the law con- 
demning it—for the law is nominally against it, 
as in England—which is “day by day falling 
into desuetude.” “Juries refuse to regard a man 
who kills his adversary in a fair duel as a common 
murderer; they usually acquit him.” Magistrates, 
in the cases arising out of duels which some- 
times come before them, occupy themselves with 
ascertaining whether, in fighting the duel, the 
rules of the code of honour were strictly ob- 
served; and it is according to the transgression 
of those rules, rather than the transgression of 
the common law, that they measure their punish- 
ments. : 

There is a vulgar notion in this country that 
French duels are not dangerous, and that that largely 
accounts for the continuance of the custom, inasmuch 
as it ministers to the weakness of a vain people in 
giving men a reputation for courage without calling 
for any serious exercise of that quality. Seldom 
does a noteworthy encounter take place, in which no 
one is killed or badly hurt, that we are not treated 
to a set of silly comments and jokes to this effect in 
the newspapers. As we remember pointing out once 
before, this notion is the result of pure ignorance. 
Every man who crosses swords with an antagonist, 
or meets him with pistols at ten or fifteen paces, in a 
French duel risks his life in the most serious way. 
If the number of men who took part in duels, 
say, for the last fifty years were counted, we believe 
the percentage of killed and wounded amongst them 
would be found to be greater than that amongst the 
troops engaged in an average hard-fought battle. 
This indeed is what causes thoughtful men like M. 
Croabbon to look with manifest dismay at the growth 
of the custom—the fact that a father of a family, on 
pain of losing his social position, is liable to have to 
go out and risk his life for the sake of some offence 
for which he could obtain redress in the law courts 
here, or which he probably would not think it worth 
while to notice at all. Those who would like 
enlightenment on this point would do well to study 
the piaces justificatives in this book of M. Croabbon’s, 
There they may realise that when men draw swords on 
each other in a duel they do not fight as in a fencing 
room. The blood gets up, the darkest and ugliest of 
human passions are unloosed; it is life against life, 
and men attack with fury and with deadly intent. 
There is a duel with swords described here in which 
M. Drumont, who was called out this week, was 
engaged, his antagonist being M. Meyer, of the 
Gaulois, the cause of the quarrel being M. Drumont’s 
book, “ La France Juive.” M. Drumont delivered an 
impetuous attack, before which M. Meyer retreated, 
until there occurred a terrible corps-d-corps, as it is 
called—that is, they got into handigrips and thrust 
at each other any way. When the seconds separated 
them they were gnawing each other's faces! Ina 
second and still wilder collision of the kind, M. Meyer, 
committing an act of foul play, seized the point of 
his antagonist’s sword with his left hand, thus ren- 
dering him defenceless, while he ran bim through 
the legs. In the duel with pistols—especially if it be 
the favourite form of duel with good marksmen, in 
which, when the signal is given, the antagonists 
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advance several paces and only fire when they like— 


men aim with savage deliberation. In some of the 
duels described here, when one man had fired and 
missed and the other was slowly aiming at him, the 
strain of watching such a scene was so great that 
the seconds have cried out, “ Fire, for Heaven’s 
sake!” “ Mais tirez, donc, au sacré nom de Dieu!” 
was the cry of one second. In that duel the man 
aimed at was killed. M.Clémenceau is a noted shot. 
He has already winged several antagonists, and, if 
we do not mistake, he has killed one. He cer- 
tainly put one general on the retired list with a ball 
through the thigh. 

M. Croabbon wonders whether duelling can be 
suppressed in France as it has beenin England. We 
have no doubt it can be, as soon as the era of great 
Continental armaments, with its condition of uni- 
versal military service, comes toanend. Our theory 
is that militarism, infecting civil life as it does with 
its traditions and customs, is the chief reason why 
the duel survives on the Continent. We do not 
entirely agree with M. Croabbon in his views as 
to how it was made to die out here. He thinks 
it was because the law provided redress—substan- 
tial redress in the shape of money damages— 
for a number of offences for which the law in 
France provides no adequate satisfaction, and he 
thinks if the law in France were improved in the 
English sense, duelling might cease there too. It 
seems to us, on the contrary, that such improvement 
in the law as has taken place in this respect—and 
that is not so great as he imagines—is rather the 
effect than the cause of the cessation of duelling. 
We are fortunate in possessing no great armaments, 
being subjected to no Conscription Act; and as soon 
as our swashbuckling military era ceased—which was 
some period subsequent to the battle of Waterloo— 
common-sense got a chance, and the ideas of civil life 
began to predominate. The law here is not really 
appealed to for a great many offences about which 
men fight duels in duelling countries. Men with any 
regard for their dignity have simply given up 
taking notice of such offences at all. This is the 
difference between a military and civil tone in public 
opinion. The “ point of honour,” so far as it makes 
fighting matters of certain things, is a convention of 
a less civilised time, and armies are always the last 
to part with such conventions. When the offence con- 
sists of a damaging libel, it is true a man can vindicate 
his character publicly in the law courts and mulct his 
libeller ; but that sensible state of things has been the 
consequence, rather than the predecessor, of the decay 
of duelling. It is absurd to place the custom ona 
rational basis as supplying gaps in the law. For the 
very serious wounds of a man's honour, such as the 
seduction of his wife, the law with us does not even 
now offer a salve. What M. Croabbon does not un- 
derstand is that a gentleman does not ask for damages 
when he takes an action for divorce; that he loses 
caste if he does—except it be for the express and 
stated purpose of securing that an adequate provision 
shall be forthcoming, at the seducer’s expense, for the 
unhappy woman he has ruined. 








A TRUE OPTIMIST. 





HE secret of success in life, said Walter Pater, is 
“to burn with a gem-like brightness.”- For 
Pater this phrase meant an ideal of refinement and 
distinction, a distillation of intellectual being, so to 
speak, unattainable by the average man. In his 
own case, while the pursuit of it produced a peculiar 
quality of culture and literary excellence, it ab- 
stracted him from the homelier and more endearing 
attributes of really attractive character. There are 
certain natures which may be said to burn with a 
gem-like brightness that springs from no extra- 
ordinary perfection of intellect or application of 
art, but owes its constancy of flame to a more 











enviable endowment. The world is always sub- 
jugated by the soul to which humour and kindli- 
ness are twin-spirits of genius. Mere cheeriness 
does not hold us with this spell. The optimism of 
Mark Tapley is an irritating combination of content- 
ment and dullness. You suspect that the man is 
always cheerful because he has noimagination ; and, 
by a disagreeable paradox, Dickens’s creation has 
come to be regarded by some of us as a satire on 
stupidity. On the other hand, a true humorist 
may give pure delight till you discover that he has 
a devil. That is a canker in your enjoyment of him. 
He is quite entitled to his devil, of course ; it were 
sheerintolerance todeny his right to the common herit- 
age—to dyspepsia, beastly pride, temper, jealousy, 
or whatever alias the fiend is known by; but you 
have a moment of depression, such as one may 
suffer in the company of the mightiest—in reading 
Shakespeare, for instance—when from some poignant 
passage which touches the very marrow of humanity 
you decline upon an image which twists the picture 
out of all nature. No sensible citizen gets morbid 
by dwelling upon these imperfections, but he may 
speculate wistfully on the possibility of such a com- 
pound of mind and disposition as shall array humour 
in the working dress of charity, and make philosophy 
an affable, familiar ghost at the elbow of robust good- 
sense. You may even wish—such is the audacity of 
dreams !—that heaven had made you such a man, 
Well, it is not beyond the domain of chance 
to light upon a very passable semblance of him. 
There is a living humorist who, amongst his friends, 
answers to this call, whose pen has delighted a 
generation, and whose personality, in a happier sense 
than that of Pater’s phrase, burns with a genial 
lustre undimmed by physical suffering. He has 
described somewhere how he was attacked by illness 
one day in the street, and how he was taken home 
on an ambulance; how the curious bystanders eyed 
him with critical sympathy, and how the opinion 
preponderated that his malady was drink. He had 
really burst a blood-vessel, and was found, soon 
afterwards, sitting up in bed, writing an enter- 
taining account of his adventure. Mr. James 
Payn—who else could it be ?—says that ideas are so 
elusive and fugacious that,.when they come, they 
should at once be noted down, even on a shirt-cuff. 
What other man would smile over an idea which had 
stretched him on a shutter ? 

In the pages of Cornhill Mr. Payn is writing his 
reminiscences, and the second chapter this month 
ought to be read and read again by everybody who 
holds the relish of humour to bea saving grace. The 
richness of the entertainment wells out of its spon- 
taneity. Mr. Payn says of Calverley that his spirits 
did not begin to mount, till he took a pen in his hand, 
but in Mr. Payn’s case it is plain that the pen isa 
servitor and not a stimulant. The blood and judg- 
ment are so well commingled that there is scarce a 
jest which has not its aftermath in some kindly 
shrewdness. Literary novices owe much to Mr. Payn, 
though we have a shuddering remembrance of cer- 
tain advice to parents and guardians to educate their 
boys as story-tellers. How many nurseries reeked 
with plots, and how much note-paper, abstracted 
from the paternal study, was blotted with adventures 
in a fine round text, after that dubious counsel to 
Young Hopeful to turn his ambition to literature! 
Luckily the impulse was carried to no abnormal 
lengths, and there is no reason to suppose that Grub 
Street has been recruited by scribblers in knicker- 
bockers. From his editorial experience Mr. Payn 
now gives some diverting examples of sheer incom- 
petence. There are two letters from disappointed 
contributors who have so far achieved fame that 
nothing droller of the kind has been written 
since the immortal epistle of Miss Fanny Squeers. 
There is a grotesque letter from a_ lunatic 
proposing a limited company for blackmail. “You 
and I know a number of persons of position, 
all of whom have, of course, committed them- 
selves in some way or other—some perhaps 
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criminally ; if so, so much the better. Let us worm 
ourselves into their confidence and extort hush- 
money.” Probably some limited companies have 
actually been founded on a less rational basis, with 
an equal fund of morality. The young writer who 
seans these pages for hints from an old literary 
hand will be cheered by Mr. Payn’s assurance as to 
the native reasonableness of editors, who have no 
prejudices to indulge and no cliques to gratify. A 
good article from any quarter amply satisfies their 
humble wants. But the beginner may have mis- 
givings when he reads that Mr. Payn, who is 
of indolent habits, though not idle, is always 
half a dozen articles ahead of the printer. If 
this be indolence, what is the good of industry ? 
Mr. Payn says he does not care to commit himself to 
the mercy of contingency ; but what are the common 
accidents of life to a man who has an attack of 
hemorrhage in the street, and then goes home and 
writes about it? What is care to a philosopher 
who is prompted to humorous reflection by the 
fact of being carried into his own house feet first ? 
And what is the vigilant surveillance of runaway 
ideas to an author who, if he lose one, has a host 
more to take its place, and who, as Dizzy would 
have said, cozes wisdom, fancy, and anecdote at 
every pore ? 

“When a man comes to the end of his life,” re- 
marks Mr. Payn, “and flatters himself that he is 
giving his fellow-creatures the experience of it, it 
often happens that he is only giving them the lees 
of the glass.” Most of us would be glad to boast 
such lees as the creaming effervescence of our own 
wits. But when we have laughed at Mr. Payn’s 
stories, what is it that remains and leaves the glass 
still brimming? We have read stories as good as 
these—read them, and forgotten them. Another 
literary man, famous in his day, and ranked by a 
quaint American critic as the only great English 
novelist except Jane Austen, left an autobiography 
which was considered by not a few to surpass his 
fiction. But Anthony Trollope’s reminiscences, 
excellent as they were, and stamped by sturdy 
independence — rather hard in the grain — had 
none of the quality which gives these memories in 
the Cornhill their subtle charm. Mr. Payn recalls a 
correspondent he had never seen, who went out to 
California and becamea miner. A few months later 
the novelist received a registered letter with a lump of 
gold in it. “ When I left England,” wrote the miner, 
“TI privately promised myself to send you the first 
nugget I should find, and here it is.” The feeling 
which prompted that gift will be swiftly understood 
by every reader of these memoirs; they exhale an 
atmosphere which is something more than talent 
and something higher than self-reliance. To breathe 
it will do the invalid more good than Aix, and fill 
the strongest man, perhaps, with a new and grateful 
sense of kinship with serene and generous thought. 








THE OPERA. 





HE performance, during the opera season just 

terminated, of Wagnerian works at Drury Lane 
in German, and at Covent Garden in Italian, has 
given rise to some discussion as to whether pro- 
ductions so thoroughly German in character should 
not always be played in the German language. It 
is difficult—indeed, impossible—to give a direct 
answer to such a question. The German words are 
doubtless preferable, if vocalists of adequate talent 
can be found to sing them; but it would have been 
impossible to perform the Meistersinger at Covent 
Garden in German, seeing that among the leading 
singers there was not one of German nation- 
ality, and not more than one who was able to cope 
with the difficulties of the German language. Let 
the Meistersinger, on the other hand, be sung, not 
in German, but in the softer Italian, and all the 





great singers of different nationalities, whose second 
language is Italian, can take part in it. Thus, on 
the closing night at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Wagner's comic opera of almost heroic character 
was sung in the Italian language by a Pole, M. Jean 
de Reszké, who impersonated Walther; an Italian, 
Signor Mario Ancona, who took the part of Hans 
Sachs; an Englishman, Mr. David Bispham, who 
represented Beckmesser; a Frenchman, M. Plancon, 
who appeared as Pogner; an American lady, Mme. 
Eames, who acted and sang the part of Eva; and a 
German lady, Mile. Bauermeister, who did what 
little could be done with a secondary female part. 
Trained in a finer and purer school than the gener- 
ality of Germans, these excellent vocalists(with several 
more, all non-German, who might fairly be added to 
their number) sang the music assigned to them and 
acted their respective parts with signal ability. 

For the closing performances, more numerously 
attended and more warmly applauded than the 
opening ones, a number of operas, already classical 
but not yet antiquated, were given: the Aida of 
Verdi; the Faust and the Romeo and Juliet of 
Gounod ; and, finally, the Meistersinger of Wagner. 
Against the three great operatic masters of the last 
half of the century the Mascagnis, the Leoncavallos, 
and the Puccinis will not prevail; nor is there much 
chance, during the five or six years that the century 
has yet to run, of Wagner, Gounod, and Verdi being 
eclipsed by the two principal French composers of 
the day: Massenet and Bruneau. One of the notable 
operatic facts of the last few seasons has been the 
renewed and greatly increased popularity of Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet, which, when it was first brought 
out, in the days of Mario and in the best days of 
Adelina Patti, made but little impression. Gounod 
used even then to say plainly to anyone who spoke 
to him on the subject that Romeo was his best opera, 
or at least one of his two best; the other being, of 
course, Faust. Asked one day to explain his views 
clearly on this point, the charming composer delivered 
himself in this somewhat oracular style: “ Faust is 
older, but I was younger; Romeo is younger, but I 
was older.” Gounod, however, was as young as his 
subject, as young as the lovers of Verona themselves, 
when he composed the beautiful musie which is 
now sung in such perfection by M. Jean de Reszké 
and Mme. Melba. 

Out of the seven operas brought out this season 
by Sir Augustus Harris not many will be performed 
a year hence. Verdi's Falstaff he was bound to 
present; and, considered as the work of an octo- 
genarian, it is, indeed, a marvellous production. 
But Verdi, with all the respect due to the one 
great master of operatic composition now living, is 
somewhat in the position of a senile phenomenon. 
In the fullest command of the technical resources of 
music he is all art, as an infant phenomenon, gener- 
ally untaught, is all nature. The Italian Manon 
Lescaut of Puccini, produced at the Royal Opera on 
the opening night, will certainly be outshone in the 
season of 1895 by the earlier Manon Lescaut of 
Massenet, which is already mentioned as one of the 
works to be given next year. The Signa of Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, with all its merit, has met with the 
fate usually reserved for works that are altered 
again and again—the composer never satisfied, the 
public dissatisfied from the very first. The Werther 
and the Navarraise of Massenet are the only operas 
out of Sir Augustus Harris’s boasted seven that have 
any chance of life in them. Werther is full of beauty 
and, here and there, of power. It was perfectly 
sung by M. Jean de Reszké and Miss Eames; and 
the one thing that may possibly prevent it from 
being accepted permanently into the repertory of the 
Royal Opera is the slightness of the general design. 
Fortunately the orchestra plays an important part 
in the work, which otherwise would scarcely be worth 
producing at a theatre where everything necessary 
is at hand for the performance of the grandest 
operas on the grandest scale. 

For the Lady of Longford, seventh and last of the 
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too numerous novelties presented this season, was 
claimed the doubtful merit of introducing for the 
first time in opera a child prima donna. As a matter 
of fact, however, Mr. Emil Bach and his joint 
librettists, Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Weatherly, 
had been anticipated on this important point by a 
great composer, Cherubini, who, in his Funiska, pro- 
vided a part for a little girl who not only sings, but 
dances. 

Meanwhile one of last year’s operas, the Amy 
Robsart of Mr. Isidore de Lara, after being performed 
several times with the greatest success at Monte Carlo, 
has been produced—also with perfect success—at 
St. Petersburg. It may be hoped that this work 
will be reintroduced next season by Sir Augustus 
Harris either at Covent Garden or at Drury Lane; 
for it is a little uncertain as to which of our 
two largest theatres will be the headquarters next 
season of the “ Royal Opera.” 








THE HEATHER IN BLOOM. 





CLOUDLESS day goes well enough with the long 
leagues of heather by the sea; but better is a 
day when the blithe wind buffets you if you stand 
at the cliff-edge, and the huge waves are shorn of 
their white crests and robed in mist. The sky is 
blue, indeed, and the sun shines warmly if you lie in 
shelter; but great white clouds pass overhead, 
darkening the sea sometimes, and sometimes shining, 
reflected, with a dull silvery lustre. There is salt 
in the clear air; and the cry of the sea-gulls, blown 
along the wind, seems to come rather from the ghosts 
of birds long dead, and still haunting these beautiful 
wild regions, than from any that you can see. 

It is passing strange that people should be recon- 
ciled to the pursuit of common labours in the small 
grey towns that seem so near as one looks back from 
the wastelands. Yet their deafness to the call of 
wind and sea, the invitation of the exquisite air, is 
all to the advantage of those who have heard. One 
needs to forget that there are any in the world beyond 
himself and Mother Nature: Mother Nature, the only 
comforter of men, who changes not and gives back 
the right of sons even to prodigals who have forgotten 
her in crowded cities, if only they will come back to 
her. Nay (or these lines had not been written), even 
while they dwell content in the far country she calls 
to them: so that the midnight noise of London is 
sometimes magically transmuted into the murmur 
of a quiet and distant sea. 

Here is a test of friendship. They are our friends 
whom we can see acting, as if in the flesh, when 
we hear that they have done or suffered certain 
things. And if they are friends whom one knows 
truly, then these desolate regions by the sea are 
indeed chief of all our friends. If you should go 
out to-day from the little town, you would find not 
much to give you pause on your way to the sea. 
It may be a late yellow-hammer would have its nest 
in a deep ditch, which by this time is sureiy thick 
with hemlock, meadow-sweet, and fluted fig-wort. 
On the hedges you would find stray poppies and big 
patches of trefoil, golden-yellow. The pinewood would 
smell sweetly, and you would lean over its white 
gate for the sake of the tall fox-gloves standing 
stately in its open spaces, where the sunlight lies 
upon the fern. If you knew the country, it is- not 
likely you would go directly for the sea. You would 
follow a small stream which runs in the valley be- 
hind the cliffs, until you had come to a weed-grown 
fish-pond. It is ringed about with purple loose- 
strife inside its edging of reed and sedge, and the 
water, ruffled by the wind, is bluer than the sky. 
But soon you would go forward, hardly pausing 
where on a certain bank you may always find white 
sheepsbit, that should be blue. 

You mount the !ast slope, wide corn-fields on the 
one hand, and on the other a scoop-shaped valley of 








meadowland, where the hares love to feed at evening. 
Presently you cross astile, and have the waste before 
you. It is good to walk straight forward to the 
cliffs, and have the plain of the sea reveal itself inch 
by inch, until you are looking down on the turmoil 
of the waves among the tumbled rocks. Then you 
must choose if you will go east or west. Westward 
a luminous haze sweeps up from the sea over the 
face of the cliff, and the gulls and jackdaws flying in 
it shine dazzlingly. But to go eastward is the wiser 
plan, for only thus can you scan the heather with 
seeing eye. Here and there a few late orchids of 
palest lilac are scattered among it, and there are 
patches of golden summer gorse. Where the taller 
growths have been burned the heather grows in tiny 
button-holes (to speak barbarously), and a score of 
insignificant flowers are just asnotable. But for the 
most part these wastes belong wholly to the heather ; 
and the rustle of it, as the wind goes gustily inland, 
deadens the sound of the sea, unless you stand at 
the very edge of the cliff. In narrow trodden path- 
ways great bumble-bees sprawl on the short grass, 
drunken to utter helplessness with the poisoned 
honey of hawkweed and of ragwort—the yellow 
“ harvest-weed.” 

To discover everything in a given place, it is 
usually necessary only to be on the alert for one. 
And what better object for the eyes than the white 
heather, which brings goodluck? Nor isit altogether 
easy to discover, unless you be of those who give the 
name to white ling—too common here for notice. 
The white bell-heather is more modest than the 
violet, and the biggest spray is usually brought to 
light only when you have essayed to gather its 
insignificant visible part. A pleasant occupation is 
to collect a series of sprays—white, stained-white, 
rose-colour, puce, and purple—and wonder at the 
folly of scientific botanists, who give them but one 
name between them. And so at last you come to 
the marvellous valley which retreats from the cliffs 
at their highest point. There are many places where 
you may lie on cushioned heather. A stream runs 
in the bed of the valley; and as it prepares to fall 
the remaining eighty feet tothe beach, the winds get 
under it, and fling it back into the air, a pillar of 
rainbow-tinted mist. You look out on the infinite 
sea betwixt the steep sides of the valley. And it 
were easy to fancy that you had come to the edge 
of the world, and that the blue sea, with the sun on 
it, was the Beyond you must presently explore. 








A CANOE CLIMB IN THE ALPS. 





OR the explorer and political economist there is 

no travelling medium equal to a canoe. So 
thought I in the Austrian Alps one broiling hot 
day, and paddled away from the prettiest town in 
a region full of pretty towns—I refer, of course, to 
Gmiinden. The Traun lake makes only about ten 
miles of map; but to a canoeist who likes to caress 
every edge of the rocky shore, it becomes infinitely 
long, judging by the time consumed in paddling 
from one end to the other. To the eastward rise 
stone masses, three, four, and five thousand feet 
high. With a sharp eye can be seen, every now and 
then, a chamois peering over at the little lake below. 
Capital shooting abounds in all the country about— 
chamois, stag, deer, hares, pheasants—something for 
every taste. The Austrian Emperor and the Duke 
of Cumberland have the largest shootings, but there 
is plenty left for others, and at a comparatively 
small cost. 

Caribee carries me first under a wooden bridge 
connecting the mediwval castle of Ort with the 
mainland. This castle belonged to the Austrian 
Archduke John, who, one fine day, took ship at 
Hamburg and sailed away after the Flying Dutch- 
man, leaving no address behind him. Some still 
look for his return, because over this bridge is a tin 
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image of St. John of Nepomuk, and everybody says 
that— 


“Tf you go on the water and you want good luck, 
Always say your prayers to Mr. Nepomuk ” 


—or words to that effect. Nepomuk has been a good 
saint to me. I have sailed under hundreds of his 
bridges unharmed, and what more could I ask? No 
bridge in South Germany, Austria, or Bohemia is 
complete without a Nepomuk nailed securely to the 
middle arch ; and he is the patron saint of raftsmen 
and bargees. Last year I smashed Caribee in the 
River Moldan, between Budweis and Prague, and 
had to take refuge on a raft for three days and 
nights. I there noticed that the raftsmen never 
passed a Nepomuk without crossing themselves. 
One of them asked me— 

“ Did you not have a Nepomuk in your boat?” 

* Of course not,” said I—“ no room.” 

Then my good friend shrugged his shoulders, as 
much as to say: “How do you expect to escape 
smashing if you have no Nepomuk on board?” In 
China, where Nepomuk is unknown, they paint eyes 
at the bows of each boat. It was explained to me 
in Shanghai once by a Chinese waterman :—“ Man 
no have eyes—man no can see; ship no have eyes 
—ship no can see”—which was perfectly clear. 
Nepomuk is so universal here that it is not easy to 
realise that he is an invention of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Bohemia since the martyrdom of John 
Huss, who was for some years as universally 
worshipped in effigy as now St. John Nepomuk. 
John Huss memorials were erected at all cross roads 
and at all bridges, and his popularity gave the Pope 
much concern, seeing that he had been roasted 
alive for alleged heresy. Nepomuk, however, was 
credited with a martyrdom eminently calculated 
to prove popular. He was said to have been thrown 
into the river at Prague by a cruel king for boldly 
refusing to divulge the secrets of the confessional. 
The priests carefully worked this story. Poor John 
Huss proved in time less attractive, and his statues 
were re-labelled in favour of John Nepomuk. 
To-day there are plenty of Nepomuks that were 
originally made by followers of Huss. But as 
Artemus Ward said when someone argued that his 
waxwork portrait of George Washington was not a 
good likeness: “I call it George W.—you can call it 
what you please!” 

On we paddle, past pretty little peasant houses 
with enormous overhanging eaves, to where the lake 
ends at Ebensee. A mountaineer, in short leather 
breeches, bare knees, and shoes heavy with nails, 
helps me carry Caribee up to the station of the rail- 
way that is to carry us all to the next lake. The 
station-master wags his head ominously, as Austrian 
station-masters must do to preserve their fame as 
Conservatives. 

“ Boat can’t go—too heavy!” 

“It is not as heavy as you are,” is my answer. 

“Can't help it—no room—must wait for goods 
train.” 

“Very sorry,” say I. “ Have a cigar ”"—* Warm 
day”—“ Boats are great nuisance,” and so we chatted. 
Meantime the porters had weighed it and reported 
thirty-eight kilos—about eighty pounds. The station- 
master would not believe it, so he went and peeped 
at the scales himself. In short, Caribee received 
absolution, and for a very few shillings was carried 
by rail to Ischl, and thence to the Wolfgang See— 
another little lake almost as big and beautiful as the 
Traiin lake. On the edge of this lake is a great 
mountain called Schafberg, dubbed the Austrian 
Rigi, up which puffs and grinds and jerks and 
snorts a nasty little cogwheel tram, which lands the 
foolish passenger at the top saturated with steamy 
oily vapour and perspiration. My advice is: don’t 
go up at all—or, if you do, then walk up out of reach 
of this abomination. The view from the top is, of 
course, beautiful—so is every other view in this 
blessed country. In fact, it is bound to become as 
well worn as Switzerland, and may produce an 











Austrian Tartarin. But let us enjoy it while we 
may, while mankind here is still fresh and human. 

Once more, along shores of exquisite beauty, to 
the end named after St. Gilgen, a pious man to whom 
there is a church and some verses commending his 
soul to his Maker :— 


“Dear Gop, deal kindly with the soul of St. Gilgen, as he 
would deal with you were he the Lord and you St. Gilgen.” 


Now, some people think this funny; but down 
here it is all dead earnest. Here is a house, for 
instance, dedicated to St. Florian, who for some 
reason protects against fire. The owner of the house 
has gone to some expeuse in having a lurid picture 
of the saint painted by local talent over the main 
doorway. This is to notify the passer-by that the 
house is in safer hands than that of a fire insurance 
company. But beneath the Saint are some verses : 


“ This house is protected by St. Florian. So long as it does 
not burn, we praise his name ; but if he lets it burn down he is 
disgraced for ever.” 


Now, this suggests a wee bit of doubt on the part 
of the good citizen—as though the Saint were to be 
placed upon probation. St. Florian evidently is not 
so securely advertised as St. John Nepomuk. 

At St. Gilgen Caribee once more leaps from the 
waters of the lake and climbs the species of Panama 
Andes, separating Lake Wolfgang from the next 
one, Lake Mond. The postmaster of the place, a fat 
jovial fellow, talks with his fat jovial wife, calls out 
a fat jovial stable boy, and between them harness up 
a fat and jovial horse to a light peasant cart, and so 
we start again overland, from the little Atlantic to 
the little Pacific. Our way is up steep—very steep— 
mountain sides, and then down equally precipitate 
ways, where the skid and brake have both to be 
applied to prevent disaster. There is a quaint little 
picture gallery on this road—I say it reverentially, 
for I have no sympathy with those who make light 
of religion. In this country, when a peasant dies a 
violent death, the local artist is called upon to make a 
painting of the painful scene, and add to it portraits 
of the Virgin and as many other saints as the frame 
will hold, or the purse of the deceased justify. Here, 
for instance, I stop to look at the picture of a pea- 
sant falling from a flat boat in which are two oars- 
men. Above in the sky are the Trinity and some 
angels. Beneath are some lines inviting us to say 
prayers for the soul of Franz Joseph, the victim, 
who was drowned under such and such conditions. 
As I looked at this picture nailed up against the 
trunk of a sombre pine on the slopes of the Alps, 
my mind carried me back to a certain temple on the 
borders of Lake Biwa, in Japan—the place where 
the Czarewitch is supposed to have been attacked by 
a fanatic a few years ago. At this heathen temple 
I saw the very counterpart of what I have described. 
A Japanese Buddhist was falling from a junk in the 
midst of the lake: a Japanese chorus of saints were 
hovering aloft, and below was a scroll, no doubt 
calling upon me to remember the poor drowning Jap 
in my orthodox prayers. It must have been to such 
things as these that the Franciscan missionaries 
referred when they wrote to the Pope that they had 
poor luck with the Japanese; that the devil had 
been there before them, and made a counterfeit of 
the true practice in matters of religion. 

The fat jovial horse took only an hour to cross 
this Alpine Panama, and in less than five minutes 
from halting I was paddling up out of the rushes 
under the nose of a venerable fisherman who had 
been seated in his punt since early morning, and 
evidently regarded me as the first buffalo may have 
looked upon the first “ prairie schooner.” I passed 
him as he sat with lower jaw dropped, eyes starting 
out of his bulbous head, and manner as that of one 
looking at a ghost. I did not say a word, but, from 
such circumstantial evidence as this, conclude that 
Caribee is the first canoe to do this sort of thing. 
The Mond lake is beautiful as the others, but what 
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is the best of lakes to a rushing mountain stream, 
full of intoxicating rapids, like that little stream 
which runs from Mond lake into Atter lake? 
It was after seven in the evening when we 
peered into the beginning of this little river, the Ach. 
Trees joined overhead; trout were jumping; the 
birds sang about me; the woods were musical, but 
the most musical notes came from the gentle roaring 
of the breakers ahead, where rocks made the channel 
turbulent and steering a matter of speculation. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
Gmiinden-on-the-Traun, Austria. 


(To be concluded.) 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Sir,—I hardly understand your reviewer, when, discussing 
the article in the Quarterly on Christian Socialism, he declares 
that “Thy kingdom come . . on earth” has, by a special 
reading, and with a straining of the meaning of the phrase, 
become their watchword, to the exclusion of the due recollection 
of Christ’s emphatic warning, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” For, if the hiatus be risky, one has only to take the 
simple words of the Lord’s Prayer—* Thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in heaven”—to be led inevitably to the same Christian 
Socialist conclusion. What could be plainer ? It surely needs 
& pronounced “straining of the meaning” to refuse to under- 
stand from this that all Christians are to pray for Utopia, seeing 
that, when God’s will is done perfectly here on earth, a perfect 
Utopia (if not in all respects a Mr. Morris’s “ Nowhere’’) will 
have begun, and God's kingdom will be fully “ come.” 

I am afraid, too, that in the sentence 1 have quoted from 
this week’s SPEAKER, there is a confusion between two Greek 
words. “On earth” is éwi ris yijs, that is, on this actual planet, 
this Uranian sphere, as Mr. Francis Thompson would call it; 
* of this world ” is é« rod xéapou tobrov, which is best translated 
“of this social system.” Indeed, a little consideration of the 
plain meaning of the word xécuos would prevent many blunders 
in reading the New Testament; just asa due appreciation of 
the “ Parables of the Kingdom ” would convince people that their 
Divine Author was neither an antinomian, nor other-worldly, nor 
a Montanist, as popular Protestantism is apt to think Him. 

As for the danger you allege of “mixing religion with 
politics,” the mistake here is due to a misunderstanding, not of 
religion only, but of politics also. For “polities” are not 
really synonymous with “knavish tricks,” as our national 
anthem supposes them to be in every country but our own 
immaculate fatherland; they are not in their essence the un- 
speakable thing that eighteenth-century aristocracy and nine- 
teenth-century plutocracy have familiarised us with. The 
martyrs of that “illegal association,” the early Church (to use 
Cardinal Newman’s phrase), died because they refused to 
separate religion from polities—a few grains of incense, not 
to Jove, but to Casar, and all would have been well. The 
Fathers are literally crammed with polities—of couree, from the 
socialistic point of view. The mediwval Church was intensely 

litical in the true sense of the word. “ Casuistry” (again 
in its true sense) kept Christendom from competition and sweat- 
ing for about fifteen hundred years, and was “ death to interest- 
bearing bonds,” so that Mr. Coxey was quite consistent in 
putting this strange device on a banner of our Lord, for 
“ Christian easuistry ” is no more a new invention of Mr. Gore 
than it was of the Jesuits; its present abeyance is merely the 
result of the desertion of Christian unity and Christian practice in 
the sixteenth century, and the consequent gradual lapsing (to us 
a too familiar word) of the masses in countries formerly 
Christian toa man. Indeed, at the present day, apostate as we 
are, no Churchman can help mixing religion with polities, 
since he is compelled to pray even for the present Wows of 
Commons ! 

In fact, sir, the ery that religion must be separated froin 
polities comes really from those who wish to go on exploiting 
their fellow-creatures, unmolested by the stringent teaching of 
our Lord about poverty and riches, And it would be quite 
as unreasonable to talk about separating religion from the 
cardinal virtues, or the seven deadly sins, or the ten com- 
mandments. ‘ What dost thou chiefly learn by these com- 
mandments ?” says a venerable book; and the answer is, “I 
learn two things: my duty towards God, and my duty towards 
my neighbour.” 

That, sir, is why we prefer to follow the example of the 
Catholic Church, and decline to take warning from “ the history 
of Trusty Tomkins.”—Yours truly, Percy DEsRMszn. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SMUGGLER. 


EFORE I left London “for good”—a happy 
idiom—it often occurred to me, in passing a 
greengrocer’s or a fishmonger’s shop, to wonder if 
there were anything on earth that a Londoner 
would not swallow. Day by day, down here in the 
remote country, the same wonder is still renewed 
in me; but the exciting cause is now the London 
papers and magazines. To come at once to the 
particular instance I have in mind, it was only the 
other day that I turned the pages of a reputable 
weekly illustrated paper, and came on the picture 
of a West-country coastguardsman arrayed for night 
duty—and a prettier coastguardsman never sang 
tenor in a comic opera. From the letter-press sur- 
rounding him I gathered that this pretty creature 
had been discovered upon a giddy eminence by a 
lady-journalist, who had lost a hair-pin or two in 
the ascent—it is by attention to these little details 
that in these days so many of us attain to the 
verisimilitude of Defoe—and that, from a pardon- 
able ambition to appear as romantic as the em- 
bracing scenery, he had suffered his tongue to 
amble into tales of derring-do, excusing himself 
perhaps on the familiar ground that it takes two 
to tell the truth—one to speak and the other to 
hear. Among other interesting things, he said (I 
quote from memory) that he could hardly move a 
mile or two down the coast on a dirty night with- 
out detecting a dozen or more of false lights ex- 
hibited by a predatory countryfolk to lure merchant- 
vessels to destruction. And the lady-journalist 
believed him; and apparently the London editor 
believed the lady-journalist ; and perhaps the public 
believed also. 


Now, if by “ wrecking” you understand no more 
than the offence of appropriating stray bits of 
jetsam, or of strippivg off portions of a partially- 
broken hull, then undoubtedly there is still material 
enough for an article on “ Present-Day Wrecking” 
—though the article would make mighty dull read- 
ing. But this talk about lure lights remains the 
veriest nonsense, even if we allow the right of any 
casual and anonymous journalist, male or female, 
to vilify a community on the evidence of one in- 
nominate coastguardsman. The amount of more 
serious “ wrecking” practised, even as far back as 
the day when Pope wrote— 


“Then full against his Cornish lands they roar, 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore ”— 


has probably been grossly exaggerated in report. 
At any rate, definite evidence is scanty enough. 
But that it was practised to a certain extent we 
know on the testimony of many truthful men— 
among others, of John Wesley, who did more than 
any other man to put a stop to it. At the time 
of his first visit to the extreme West (in 1743) he 
describes the inhabitants as “those who neither 
feared God nor regarded man”; he accuses them 
of wrecking and of murdering those who were 
washed ashore, and describes their favourite pastimes 
as “hurling (at which limbs were often broken), 
fighting, drinking, and all other manner of wicked- 
ness.” In these matters Wesley did at least teach 
the West-country folk (as the witty clergyman put 
it) to “alter their sins.” But there was one offence 
against which his teaching was almost powerless— 
the offence of smuggling. 


For my own part, I have often thought that the 
practice of smuggling may have been based on the 
country-folks’ very natural desire—unintelligible to 
a Londoner—to get their tea and spirits pure and 
uncontaminated by the middleman and his adultera- 
tions. This desire was backed, no doubt, by that 
reasoned dislike of State interference which to this 
day inspires the philosophical “individualist” writing 
to the Times. Down to the year 1530, at any rate, 
it was difficult to persuade a Cornishman of any 
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inherent wickedness in “the trade.” So much of 
public opinion as immediately concerned him was all 
on the smuggler’s side: and to the more distant 
arguments of the nation at large, as put into law by 
a Government in London, he had an answer which 
must have contained some reason, since it survives, 
and is indeed the basis of a school of political 
philosophy at the present day. At any rate, the 
smuggler was far from feeling shame of his pro- 
fession: and this accounts for the wealth of smuggling 
“documents ” at the disposal of the historian. 


To us there may appear something Gilbertian in 
the picture of a man who combined smuggling with 
the most fervid Wesleyanism. And if so, there is 
all the more reason for enjoying the little book that 
lies before me—“ The Autobiography of a Cornish 
Smuggler, Captain Harry Carter, of Prussia Cove, 
1789-1809: with an Introduction and Notes by John 
B. Cornish.” (Truro: Joseph Pollard. 1894.) But 
the narrative, nevertheless, was written in all sim- 
plicity. 

Captain Harry Carter was brother of the more 
famous John Carter, nicknamed the “ King of Prussia,” 
who conducted his operations in Porth Leah, or 
Prussia Cove, in Mount’s Bay, where he made roads, 
cut harbours out of the solid rock, set up a battery, 
and once opened fire upon a revenue cutter and beat 
her off. If it be asked how such things could happen 
in England just a hundred years ago, the answer lies 
partly in the desolate character of the country, partly 
in the determined character of the man. The high 
road from Penzance to Helston now passes within a 
mile of Prussia Cove, but in Carter's time it did not 
exist ; and Sir Humphry Davy’s mother (b. at Pen- 
zance 1778) records that when she was a girl, “ West 
Cornwall was without roads, there was only one cart 
in Penzance, and pack-horses were in use in all the 
country districts.” As for Captain John Carter, it is 
told that once, during his absence from the Cove, the 
Excise officers rowed round, captured his cargo, and 
took it off to the Custom House at Penzance; that 
Carter, returning and hearing the news, “ explained 
to his comrades that he had agreed to deliver the 
cargo to the customers by a certain day, and his 
reputation as an honest man was at stake”: that the 
very same night with an armed crew he broke open 
the Custom House stores at Penzance, and took his 
own again; and that next morning, when the Custom 
House officers came down and saw the stores broken 
open and counted the loss, “ they said to one another 
that John Carter had been there, and they knew it, 
because he was an honest man and would not take 
anything that did not belong to him.” 


Henry Carter, the third (apparently) of this 
“speculating family ’"—as he calls it—was born in 
1749 in the parish of Breage, by Mount’s Bay. He 
took to the smuggling in his 17th year, or there- 
abouts, and at first was very successful. “So by 
this time I began to think something of myself, 
convictions "—religious, that is, not magisterial— 
“still following sharply at times. I allwayse had 
a dislike to swearing, and made a law on board, if 
any of the sailors should swear, was poneshed. 
Nevertheless my intuition was not pure; I had 
some by-ends in it, the bottom of it was only pride, 
etc.” After a while the “ speculating family” “ was 
not satisfied with small things. Built a new cuttar, 
aboute 197 tons”—about 60, that is, in modern 
measurement—*“ then one of the first in England; 
expecting to make all our fortunes in a hurry”: the 
end of which was that Master Carter found himself 
held prisoner in France, “ under pretence of being a 
pirate; their pretence nevertheless was not altogether 
unreasonable, I having sixteen carriage guns on board 
and thirty-six men without any maritime pass, or 
anything to ehow for them.” In the end he was ex- 
changed and returned to England, but without his 
cutter; and found the Carters at home “in a very 
low state.” However, they soon picked up and were 
able to buy a new cutter of nineteen guns and built 
a lugger of twenty guns: but the latter was sunk 





soon after, in an engagement with a Dunkirk 
privateer. In 1786, Captain Harry married a wife ; 
and almost two years later, was boarded by two 
man-of-war’s boats while engaged in running a 
cargo in Cawsand Bay. His crew deserting him and 
running below, Carter was severely handled and left 
on deck for dead : but contrived to slip overboard in 
the darkness and drag himself to shore. Upon this 
the Government offered a reward of £300 for his 
apprehension, and he had for some months to creep 
about in hiding, “afraid of the shaking of a leaf.” 
In October, 1788, he escaped to America, where he 
“found religion.” In two years’ time he was back 
again in Cornwall, under an assumed name. 


The most thrilling part of his narrative, however, 
is that which treats of his captivity in France during 
the Reign of Terror, at a time when the Convention 
had decreed that no quarter should be given to any 
Englishman. To the account of this adventure—an 
account which his editor believes to be unique in 
English literature—the latter half of Carter’s thin 
volume is devoted. And I hope I have said enough 
to convey to readers of THE SPEAKER that here is a 
little book well worth purchasing and studying, not 
only for its historical interest, but as a fresh and 
curious “human document.” It remains, however, to 
be said that Mr. Cornish is an exemplary editor. 


A. T. Q C. 








REVIEWS. 





CHINA AS IT IS, 


Society In CHINA. By Robert K. Douglas. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co. 

o HE title of this book may at first sight seem 

somewhat misleading ” are the first words, and, 
although we cannot see how it should mislead in the 
direction the author indicates, it certainly suggests a 
work of some continuous purpose and literary unity. 
This suggestion is not justified. A better name would 
have been “ Essays on China,” for the chapters are 
largely independent of each other, and their sequence 
is either the result of chance or of an artistic 
striving after the appearance of a “fortuitous 
concourse.” The first eighteen chapters have 
some trace of order, commencing with the head 
of all Chinese Society in the Imperial Court, 
gliding on through the government, the penal code, 
and the administration of the laws to consider the 
classes of the community and sundry of their customs. 
By Oriental gravitation the position of women and 
marriage lead to funeral rites, and that, by a sort of 
resurrection, to commercial and foreign relations, 
scraps of history regarding the war of 1860, anda 
fine jumble of outrages on missionaries, the audience 
question, and foreign trade. But, instead of ending 
here, the book goes on to include twelve miscellaneous 
chapters on Chinese Architecture, Domestic Slaves, 
Infanticide, Food and Dress, Gardens and Travel 
—a quaint conjunction, worthy of the flowery 
land — Amusements, Coins and Art, the Religions 
of China, with which, for no apparent reason, 
the volume abruptly closes. Thus, so far as 
the possession of literary coherence is concerned, 
the volume before us is not a book at all. This is 
not altogether to be deplored, for each essay, taken 
on its merits, is excellent, and having read them all, 
a casual reader cannot fail to find himself in posses- 
sion of an array of suggestive facts which he would 
never have patience to unearth from a systematic 
treatise. We cannot find much that is original, 
although the compilation is well done. China is a 
country difficult to treat originally, except from 
long personal experience, such as falls to the lot of 
few Europeans; but Professor Douglas has many 
advantages to aid him in giving an authoritative 
description of the people and their ways. He is a 
scholar whose familiarity with the language enables 
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him to cite instances as freely from the oldest news- 
paper in the world, the Peking Gazette, and from 
contemporary Chinese novels—nay, even from the 
cuneiform prototypes of the ideographs—as from the 
consular and customs reports, and the narratives 
of missionaries, which alone supply most of the 
information open to the general public. 

We are all aware of the vast antiquity, the 
conservatism and the tremendous social and political 
inertia of the Chinese Empire, which make it a unique 
factor in the modern world. But it is by no means 
so generally understood that “the empire is pre- 
eminently one of make-believe. From the Emperor 
to the meanest of his subjects a system of high- 
sounding pretension to lofty principles of morality 
holds sway ; while the life of the nation is in direct 
contradiction to these assumptions. No imperial 
edict is complete, and no official proclamation finds 
currency, without protestations in favour of all the 
virtues. And yet few Courts are more devoid of 
truth and uprightness, and no magistracy is more 
corrupt than those of the Celestial Empire.” Sweep- 
ing as this charge is, it is more than justified by 
the examples adduced from native sources in every 
chapter. It is difficult to see how so demoralised a 
country can hold together, unless we believe that 
the vast pile of moral débris has slipped and settled 
down until it has assumed the angle of eternai 
repose. The preservation of harmony to the eye of 
the imperial censor is the one aim of the provincial 
viceroys and of the subordinate magistrates, and 
this secured, they pay but little attention to the 
state of things under their jurisdiction. 

As an instance of the union of despotic monarchy 
with absolute democracy, the Chinese Empire pre- 
sents a curious political puzzle. The system of 
appointing Government officials exclusively by 
competitive examination, in which the poorest and 
the wealthiest meet on equal terms (actors, barbers, 
and a few other disreputable people excepted), ensures 
that the administration of the country is in the 
hands of those who know the everyday life of the 
people. On the other hand, the small salaries and large 
responsibilities of public posts make it absolutely 
essential that the holders should in some way in- 
crease their incomes, and the ways all but universal 
in China are those of extortion and bribery. Conflict 
of Imperial and Provincial Governments may easily 
take place, and the factthat a large proportion of the 
navy as well as of the army is under provincial 
control, and thus may not act in concert with the 
rest, is a serious element to consider. Military 
service also is despised by the literati, who form the 
governing class, and since military or naval officers 
never obtain civil posts of any kind, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the Board of War sometimes 
sends a general afloat and orders an admiral to lead 
an army in the field. An Admiralty has, however, 
been established in Peking which should at least 
save warships from the indignity of seasick com- 
manders and work the provincial fleets into some 
sort of homogeneity. Events now in progress may do 
much in overcoming the excessive decentralisation 
which has helped to keep China in a humble place 
in the hierarchy of the nations. It is curious to note 
that the Emperor of China is defended from the risk 
of murderous attack by arrangements which would do 
eredit to the imagination of a French Chamber in a 
panic. Any stranger entering the “ Forbidden City” 
of Peking without a passport procures a hundred 
blows of the bamboo, and the degradation of. the 
officer who should have kept more vigilant watch. 
A stranger found in the Emperor's apartments is 
strangled without preliminaries; and it is even 
enacted that a stranger passing the gate of the 
palace with the intention of going in, although he 
may not actually do so, should receive a specified 
punishment. The possession of weapons or drugs, 
or the throwing of stones within a certain distance 
of the palace, is enough to secure a heavy penalty ; 
and in the case of actual treason not only the 
criminal, but all his male relatives—no matter how 





far away they may live, nor how innocent they may 
be—are liable to be beheaded on identification. 

In spite of starvation wages and unlimited com- 
petition, trade appears to be well organised in China, 
and the guilds are possibly more useful in promoting 
honesty and fair play in industrial matters than are 
the courts. Strikes are often arranged, and more 
stringent reprisals made on employers. One horrible 
instance is on record where a gold-beater had the 
temerity during a press of work to engage additional 
apprentices, by leave of the magistrates, without 
consulting the guild, and his indignant workmen, 
finding that biting to death was not codified as a 
capital crime, actually murdered him in that way. 

Professor Douglas ventures on no prophecies as 
to the stability of the Chinese Empire in modern 
conditions, but there is much in his book to elucidate 
the elements of internal strength and weakness 
which must in the long run determine its status as 
a nation. 





A CHIEL AMANG US. 


Our EnGiisH Cousins. By Richard Harding Davis. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THERE is so much in this volume which is well 
observed and happily put, that the writer’s needless 
aggressiveness and the absurdity of his blunders stand 
out in strong relief. When the articles of which the 
book is made up appeared originally in Harper's 
Magazine, it was pointed out, not unkindly, that Mr. 
Davis was mistaken in supposing that some members 
of the House of Commons keep their hats on out of 
deliberate rudeness when the Prince of Wales is 
present. The Parliamentary hat does not recognise 
the presence of any stranger, however august. Had 
Mr. Davis visited the House of Lords, he would have 
noticed that even peers wear their hats when the 
side galleries are full of ladies. Perhaps it is as 
well that he did not witness this, or he might 
have told his American readers that the aristocracy 
had been degraded to the level of the mob. It was 
also pointed out to Mr. Davis that a member of Par- 
liament has not the privilege of driving through a 
block on Waterloo Bridge, and that a Cabinet 
Minister is not entitled to drive through a block 
anywhere. The native shrewdness of an American 
might have detected the physical impossibility 
of this feat, quite apart from the grotesque fan- 
tasy of etiquette which some British wag ap- 
pears to have imposed upon Mr. Davis’s simplicity. 
But, in spite of friendly warnings, he has thought 
it beneath his dignity to correct those rather 
palpable errors. It is not worth his while to dis- 


cover that Dr. Barnardo’s name is not “ Bernando” - 


—a mistake which suggests a confusion of personali- 
ties between the Orange philanthropist and the 
editor of Punch. Mr. Davis has disdained to learn 
or to acknowledge that no well-informed person ever 
recognised “ Mr. Gladstone’s right to the corner seat 
of the first bench in the House,” for the simple reasons 
that there is no “ first bench,” and that Mr. Gladstone 
never occupied the “ corner seat” of the front bench 
reserved for Ministers. Nor has Mr. Davis, who 
seems to have formed his opinion of the Home Rule 
question upon the manners of the Irish members—so 
inferior to the classic repose which distinguishes 
politicians in the House of Representatives at 
Washington—found time to amend the impression 
that the multitude of questions put to the Govern- 
ment about small matters of Irish administration 
are conceived in a spirit of petty malice. Probably 
we should not lay any stress on this lack of ac- 
quaintance with the commonplaces of our political 
and social routine, were it not that Mr. Davis, as 
an American, claims omniscience in English affairs. 
He is at great pains to make us understand that 
when the educated American visits England for the 
first time, he approaches our institutions and our 
public men with that comprehensive and exact 
information which, it seems, is possessed by every 
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Transatlantic schoolboy. What a contrast to the 
ignorance and indifference which educated English- 
men, and even statesmen, display with regard to 
American politics and politicians! There is un- 
doubtedly a contrast, though it does not wear for 
everybody the aspect presented to Mr. Davis's 
patriotic vision. When we consider that a few 
weeks ago so prominent an American politician as 
Mr. Hill described our income tax as a result of 
government by “a royal family,” and that even the 
oracular observations of Mr. Davis are strewn with 
comic inaccuracies, it looks impossible for educated 
Englishmen to blunder more grossly about America ; 
and we begin to suspect that the American school- 
boy of Mr. Davis's boast is as mythical as the 
learned prodigy invented by Macaulay. 

Having made these reservations, we cheerfully 
admit that much of this book is excellent reading. 
There are capital descriptions of a contested election 
in the country, and of undergraduate life at Oxford. 
Mr. Davis is distressed by the prominence of women 
in our party struggles, and assures us that Americans 
would not dream of allowing their sisters to mount 
platforms and make speeches. But he makes 
handsome acknowledgment of the public spirit 
which prompts all classes and both sexes to 
throw themselves into the arena with this sur- 
prising and sometimes lamentable zest. In this 
as in other phases of his English studies, Mr. Davis 
is a constant, though not always conscious, critic of 
his own country. The public spirit he admires here 
is by no means conspicuous in America, where neither 
the sisters whom Mr. Davis gallantly protects from 
the contamination of election meetings, nor the 
brothers, who too often act as if all were for the 
dollar and none were for the State, betray any 
breathless interest in the national Government. 
This critic touches some of our weaknesses with a 
skilful hand, and his account of the psychology of 
English shyness is equally true and diverting. We 
learn that Americans are the chief sufferers from 
this characteristic ; also that the English “ care less 
for Americans than they do for any other foreigners,” 
an assertion which may be warmly contested by our 
neighbours across the Channel. But if we were in 
any danger of being abashed by this criticism, we 
should find instant relief and consolation in Mr. 
Davis's searching candour at the expense of his own 
compatriots. “It is almost as impossible to hear 
an American speak well of another American in 
London as to hear the cock crow at dinner-time.” 
After that we may cherish our own views of 
Americans with complacency. 


PERFUNCTORY SECTARIANISM. 


Tue CiLaims OF CHRISTIANITY. By William Samuel Lilly, 
Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 


Mr. LILLy has, under the above title, issued another 
of his familiar commonplace books, and, though such 
books are among the most useful possessions of 
the student, they tend to become both mixed and 
monotonous when laid before the public as literature. 
His tone here is a little more subdued than in some 
of his earlier performances. There are fewer lapses 
from good taste, nor does he so often or so deeply 
offend against good feeling; but his characteristic 
qualities remain. He is discursive; touches many 
things without discussing any; indulges in judgments 
that are more absolute than true, more indiscrimina- 
tive than relevant. One would have thought that 
he had in his previous publications proved his thesis 
to his own complete satiety, but the maw of the 
sectary is insatiable, and so we have the old thesis 
restated, the old theories rediscussed, the whole old 
story edifyingly retold. Mr. Lilly’s familiar common- 
places as to Buddha and Buddhism, Mohammed and 
Islam, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the Re- 
formation and the New Age, are once more made to 
do their ancient service of proving that “ throughout 





Europe, outside of the Catholic Churcb,” there are 
no “ recognised first principles of thought and action 
in which we may find an anchor of the soul, sure 
and steadfast.” This Catholic Church “alone, of all 
bodies of Christians, sustains the claims” of Chris- 
tianity. We have no objection to any apologist 
doing his best to make good these claims on behalf 
of his Church, whatever that Church may be, 
but the method here followed makes Catholicism 
ridiculous by making its claims incredible. For there 
is nothing that so discredits a system as support of 
it by the perfunctory discussion of impossible 
positions or inapplicable principles; and when 
this perfunctoriness is emphasised by periodical or 
chronic iteration, it becomes a serious injury to the 
cause espoused. But truth, even so prosaic a thing 
as historical truth, is still greater than what Mr. 
Lilly calls “ the Catholic Church”; and by other than 
the methods of rigorous veracity, truth cannot be 
served. Certainly the last person to serve it is the 
sectary disguised as the historian, for the most 
fallacious of all things is the history written to prove 
a foregone conclusion. Indeed, it is quite possible to 
reverse Mr. Lilly’s thesis and argue that Catholicism, 
ever since the fifteenth century, has been the 
great disintegrant in European society; that it has 
secularised the Church, materialised religion, broken 
up the unity of the Faith, and created bitterness and 
distrust between classes. Yet, if anyone wrote 
history for this purpose, Mr. Lilly would be the first 
to condemn him, even though he might not indulge 
in the vague sort of generalisations that mark this 
book. But when a thesis can be proved true only by 
its exponent becoming unjust, the injustice of the 
method must make a serious deduction from the 
truth of the conclusion. 

Some of Mr. Lilly’s judgments are curious. 
Thus, he says:—“ Henry VIII. was a far better-in- 
structed theologian than Luther or Calvin.” No 
doubt that worthy potentate earned from the 
Holy See, by his early polemical performances, the 
title which our august Sovereign still bears of 
“ Defender of the Faith”; but for any man who has 
studied the speculative and biblical works of Calvin, 
or the theological and practical works of Luther, 


with all their wealth of patristic reference and 


scholastic nomenclature, to say that Henry was a 
better-instructed theologian than either, is simply 
to prove himself an incompetent judge. We have 
but to study the respective effects of the ex- 
pressed minds of the three men on the philosophy 
and theology of Europe to see how ridiculous this 
judgment is. So, again, in a sentence very hard to 
construe, he speaks of Erasmus as, “by his edition 
of the Greek Testament, the founder of scientific 
biblical exegesis, the pioneer of the modern critical 
method, destined, in the event, to shatter hopelessly 
the view of the Sacred Writings which is the very 
corner-stone of the Lutheran system.” But this is to 
show oneself curiously ignorant both of Luther's 
views of the Scriptures, as well as his method of 
handling them, and of the whole history of sacred 
scholarship from Luther’s day to our own. Indeed, 
such a statement is curiously out of place in the 
pages of a writer whose affectation it is to quote the 
Scriptures according to a version and a text so little 
critical and so often incorrect as the Vulgate. 
Again, he says—“It was remarked, a century ago” 
(two centuries, Mr. Lilly means) “ by South, that the 
Church of England alone made Protestantism con- 
siderable in Europe”; but what is that save the 
judgment of Anglican insularity? What makes 
any Church considerable? Is it the faith and 
courage of her sons, loyal unto martyrdom ? 
Then the Protestant Church of France was beyond 
measure more considerable than that of England. 
Or is it intellectual activity and devotion to the 
cause of religious truth, whether as learning or as 
philosophy? Then the Protestant Churches of 
Germany have greatly excelled the Church of 
England. Or is it the work accomplished ‘for the 
people, effecting the complete unity of their religious 
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and political life and the satisfaction of their in- 
tellectual needs? Then Scotch Presbytery has been 
more considerable than Anglican Episcopacy. Is it 
missionary enterprise, or the organisation of States 
still in process of founding? Then the pre-eminence 
belongs to the churches of America. Once more, 
he says, “ the design of the authors of the Protestant 
Reformation incontestably was to revert to the 
pre-Christian system of national religions,” a state- 
ment as incontestably incorrect as even Mr. Lilly 
can make it. 

We regret to speak thus of a writer whose aims 
are good, and with much in whose philosophical 
position we agree; but his flowing style and his 
assurance as to his own beliefs would make his books 
useful if only his history and historical philosophy 
were not so crude, his method so defective, and his 
sectarian bias and purpose so obvious. These 
defects follow him into a province where he ought 
to have been more at home, viz.—the Middle Ages. 
He fails to conceive the Church in its proper relation 
te history, and does not perceive how its very 
creative action depended upon its being so com- 
pletely created by the tendencies of the time and 
the spirit of its home. Into its shaping the polity 
of Rome and the philosophy of Greece entered. 
Csesar was the main maker of its organisation, as 
Aristotle was the master of its theological method. 
The ancient world still lives jin the Middle Ages and 
its ideals are theirs. As regards the Renaissance, 
too, Mr. Lilly is inadequate and unscientific. It may 
have contributed to complete the secularisation of 
the Papacy and the naturalisation of morals, but it 
found both well advanced, and it introduced an 
element that tended to honesty. The morals 
it found in Italy were not those of Christ, but 
the Churchmen who followed what Mr. Lilly him- 
self regards as a Pagan ideal did it in contradic- 
tion to their own profession and beliefs, and 
therefore with all the deeper demoralisation ; while 
the men who revived the Pagan mind introduced, as 
it were, consistency, if not honesty, into the lustful- 
ness of their lives. Nor was it in Italy that the Re- 
naissance did that part of its work which was religious. 
It was among the Teutonic peoples and through the 
Teutonic mind. With them the knowledge and love 
of antiquity became the love of ancient Christianity, 
and in this, not in the mere occasion of the conflict 
against abuses, did the secret and mainspring of the 
Reformation lie. 

But we are dealing too seriously with Mr. Lilly’s 
book. It is a work to be skimmed rather than read, 
and is more a product of sincere and industrious 
zeal than of historical knowledge or of theological 
science. 





A FAMOUS SCHOOL. 


L’ArGcoT DE 1X, ILLUSTRE PAR LES X. (Par Albert-Lévy 
et G. Pinet.) Paris: Testard. 


Nor many French institutions can boast a century 
of existence. The Republic itself, which tom- 
tommed its centenary of late, could not, on the 
most generous computation, make up much more 
than a third of the time—a poor and precarious 
matter of 37 per cent. But two remarkable colleges 
—the Polytechnic and the Normal schools—have 
really completed their century; the first-named (the 
X, as it loves to call itself) having just thrown the 
house out at the windows in triumph at the event; 
and the Normalians (the pignoufs) will celebrate 
more sedately, as becomes their preceptorial prim- 
ness, next spring. 

The most interesting result of the Polytechnic 
anniversary to “any price outsiders” is this large 
illustrated volume of its school slang, the argot of 
the X, which might be contrasted with the recent 
“Winchester Word-Book.” From this, which is a 
scholarly as well as a sprightly production, we may 
learn a good deal that has been heretofore esoteric 
about this egregious establishment, which Napoleon 





I. called his “ goose of the golden eggs.” Although 
its main use in life has now become the furnishing 
forth of the ordinary artillery officer, and it in so 
far pairs off with the Woolwich Academy, the very 
highest places give a right to posts as Government 
civil engineers, which are much sought after; but 
as there are very few of these posts to gain, the top- 
most students have (as at Woolwich) to be content to 
“go out” into the corps of military engineers. The 
successful civil engineers are called boots, the sappers 
are saps, and the rest artis ; whence it may be con- 
cluded, and correctly so, that most of the household 
words of the school are but boyish snippets and 
abbreviations, prompted, it is to be theorised, by 
the mathematical and chemical formulz and symbols 
which are almost the sole brain-food of the students 
during the two years they pass in this high-pressure 
forcing-house. In fact, they have a local legend of 
a pupil who, being seized with a fainting-fit under 
the torture of an exam, had thereupon a vein opened, 
but nothing would flow thereout but an unsummed 
algebraic series of x y z's. 

The toy-swords of these youngsters are tangents, 
the officers at the head of the school are the gene-, 
the colo-,and the -mandant ; and a chum in a double- 
bedded caser (casernement, or cubicle) is a binome 
(from the famous theorem). From X, the X (for the 
letter stands for both school and scholar) goes to 
another military finishing school, of applied gunnery 
and engineering, at Bleau (Fontainebleau), whence 
he is finally drafted into the army. 

In the ordinary run of slang vocabularies the 
Polytechnician will be found as a pipo-, a word 
formed like our feetotal or teetotum; but this 
frivolous term is not acknowledged by the school, 
and is abandoned to the luckless outsider. On the 
other hand, a candidate for the Polytechnic is a 
young mole (taupin); when he gets in, he is a 
conscript or, to his fellows, a cocon (co-conscript) 
during the first year. In the second he blossoms 
into an antique or an ancient—that is, an ance, on 
the same lopping system which made one of our own 
young mathematicians use “Cha. Cro.” for Charing 
Cross. Continuing with the same class of words, we 
find that a student at the Military Saint-Cyr is a 
gherkin, a sucking forester is, a faggot, a naval 
cadet a flottard, and an inmate of the Kole Centrale 
a piston. “ Fat Calf” is the‘nickname of the Val-de- 
Grfce scholars. 

The jokes in this volume, whether written or 
sketched, are also of the xcruciating «+y type; for 
example, y1008c means “ qui s’embéte assez,” dkrt = 
décapité ; and even with these clues medds might 
puzzle a logogripher for a long while before he saw its 
mythological solution : “ aimée des déesses.” Mathe- 
matical analysis, say the antiques of the X, is favour- 
able to rhyming; “there are no two pursuits more 
resemblant than these.” Whence we may safely 
guess that the quality of their poetry is strained, 
and the brag reminds one that Vinet long ago called 
the ponderous verses of Du Bartas “de la poésie 
polytechnique.” Of course the strength of these 
technicalists could not lie in language. On one page 
we find the joke “ Dominus, libera nos a Malo!” 
where the last word means a terribly severe pro- 
fessor Malus; elsewhere the English are supposed 
to pronounce Beethoven like “ between.” But music 
is their great «sthetic outlet—if its rival dummy- 
whist be barred—and their very exclusive musical 
salon, called “the Trumpet,” is well quoted among 
Parisian lovers of harmony. 

In pictorial art, as hinted above, a similar 
formalism is to be detected, and this led them to 
their notorious Ombres or silhouette-shadows, an 
entertainment which was the true origin of the 
orthometrical drearinesses of the Chat Noir. Their 
very dissipations partake of the nature of the Loves 
of the Triangles. 

The over-pressure in the school has reached its 
maximum intensity, the student’s life has become 
literally one interminable exam, brain or body 
breaks down, and the number who take to idling 
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and “slippers” (the pantouflards who merely jus” 


get a pass-through) annually increases; so do the 
number of resignations. Every X is not an Arago, 
a Carnot, a Chevreul, a Comte, or a Todleben, who 
are a few of the illustrious names the school could 
boast of in the past; and we miss from the volume 
the anecdote about the well-known dramatist Meilhac 
spurning (teste Bertrand) the establishment and 
its entrance examination. The crowd of “common 
forms” that this famous educational machine is now 
producing, on one mediocre model of formulistic 
impracticality, is leading French statesmen to the 
conclusion that it should be reformed, and perhaps 
specialised solely in view of the scientific military 
corps, like our Royal Military Academy. Thus its 
hundredth anniversary may be very nearly its last 
in its present form. 


ANCIENT BOOKS AND BOOKMAKING. 


Tue GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL GREEK 
Poretry. Lectures Delivered in 1890 on the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins 
University. By R. C. Jebb, Litt.D. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR PusLic IN ANCIENT TimEs. By 
Geo. Haven Patnam. London: Putnam’s Sons. 


THESE books form, in a manner, the complement of 
each other; Professor Jebb’s being concerned with 
the spiritual aspects of literary life in antiquity, and 
Mr. Putnam's with its practical and material side. 
A further point of affinity is the American origin 
of both, Professor Jebb’s consisting of lectures 
delivered before an American university upon 
an American foundation; and Mr. Putnam’s being 
the research of an American publisher into the 
vestiges of early book production and the rudiments 
of copyright. They have another point of resem- 
blance in the fact that both are very satisfactory 
and very welcome discussions of subjects which, in 
the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible 
to invest with the charm of novelty, but both of 
which may at any time receive important illustra- 
tion from the discoveries of MSS. in which our age 
has been so productive. If Professor Jebb had 
attempted to say anything very new he would 
have said something very paradoxical. He departs 
nowhere from the soundest and most accepted 
doctrines, while, at the same time, this very circum- 
stance makes us agreeably sensible of the great 
progress which an age sometimes denounced as 
unrefined and utilitarian has made in the compre- 
hension, not only of the letter of antiquity but of 
its genuine spirit. No scholar, at the time of Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s birth, could have written so lucid and 
sympathetic a disquisition on the Homeric epics, 
even though we may think that he is disposed to 
refer them to an earlier date than the evidence 
will entirely warrant. The remarks on Euripides, 
equally remote from the unreasoning idolatry of 
Racine and the perverse depreciation of Schlegel, 
came from a point of view at which it was im- 
possible that either Racine or Schlegel should 
place himself. They impress us with a sense of 
finality, so far as concerns our present material. 
For it must never be forgotten that we are dealing 
with a mere fragment of Greek literature, and that 
the catacombs of Egypt may yet reserve for us many 
surprises. Professor Jebb himself shows us, in his 
admirable remarks on Pindar, how our entire con- 
ception of Pindar as a poet has been modified by 
the seemingly dry metrical researches of German 
scholars, which have shown that what passed for 
careless enthusiasm was in fact consummate art. 
It is probable that no more such discoveries remain 
to be made in any department of ancient literature 
in our possession, but metrical discoveries in Pindar 
have of necessity been confined to the only class of 
his writings now extant: and antiquity is full of 
places where the earth might be moved if there were 
but a standing-place for the machinery. Mr. Putnam, 





or, rather, the German author whom he quotes, tells 
us of a book by a Greek sophist on unconscious 
parallelisms, called by ill-natured persons plagiarisms, 
which, could it be recovered, would alone open up a 
number of literary questions of which we have now 
no notion. 

Mr. Putnam's work, if not bearing, like Professor 
Jebb’s, the impress of an original mind upon old 
material, presents the reader with more that he 
is likely to find absolutely new. Though thoroughly 
investigated, the topics of book-publishing and book- 
selling among the ancients have not been popularised, 
and Mr. Putnam has abundance to tell which readers 
of culture will find highly entertaining as well as 
instructive. He does not profess to have been to 
the original sources, but makes his statements on the 
authority of German scholars, inevitably raising a 
smile when he recounts an anecdote on the testi- 
mony of “ Abicht,” instead of the authority from 
which Abicht derived it. Errors must inevitably 
creep in at a third remove from the fact; thus, Mr. 
Putnam gives on different pages irreconcilable ex- 
planations of the “ figurze ” which excited the wrath 
of Domitian against Hermogenes of Tarsus. But in 
the main his account of the materials, circulation, 
and copyright of ancient books, from the pictorial 
hieroglyphics of Egypt and the incised cylinders of 
Assyria down to the days of the Byzantine Em- 
perors, is probably as accurate as it is certainly 
lively. One of the most interesting departments of 
the subject is the distribution of books by com- 
mercial enterprise. We cannot help recognising 
how the dissemination of literature was favoured by 
the universal dominion of Rome, which allowed 
arrangements for the transmission and circulation 
of books to be made which would previously have 
been impracticable, while there was fortunately 
hardly any question of the suppression of books 
until the world had broken up into a number of 
separate states, where what was proscribed in one 
quarter might find asylum in another. It is also 
worthy of remark that copyright could hardly be 
enforced, nor, consequently, could questions of copy- 
right acquire much prominence, until publication 
had become localised by the invention of printing. 
We should have had hardly anything but praise for 
Mr. Putnam’s book but for the disgraceful misprints, 
which seem to prove that the sheets of a volume 
treating of Greek and Latin books must have been 
corrected by a person ignorant both of Latin and 
Greek. 


FICTION. 


A Suntess Heart. In 2 vols. London: Ward, Locke & 


Bowden, Limited. 


THe Dotty Diatocurzs. By Anthony Hope. London: 
Westminster Gazette Office. 
THe Deap GaLLANT. By Outram Tristram. Illustrated. 


London: Ward, Locke & Bowden, Limited. 


WINNING A WIFE IN AusTRALIA. By A. Donnison. London: 
Ward, Locke & Bowden. 


IF, as we may reasonably be allowed to suppose, 
“ A Sunless Heart” is a first work by a young writer, 
a verdict not wholly unfavourable may be pronounced 
upon it. It is very sentimental and very pathetic, 
and both sentiment and pathos belong to that phase 
of life with which people are most familiar in their 
teens. There is intense devotion on the part of a 
sister for her brother, and intense abhorrence by 
both of a father so incredibly brutal that it is im- 
possible to believe that he has been drawn from life. 
There are wonderful adventures through which the 
brother and sister pass, when they manage to live 
upon so small an income that a dock-labourer would 
turn up his nose at it. And then the brother dies, 
and chapters are devoted to his memory. In due 
time his place is taken in the heart of Gasparine by 
a young lady who teaches in a girls’ High School, 
and who becomes the object of a devotion as passion- 
ate as that which the heroine formerly lavished upon 
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her brother. There are mysteries in the history of 
this young lady—mysteries which are in due time 
revealed to us with, perhaps, unnecessary frankness. 
She and Gasparine converse through many, many 
pages of the book in that kind of language which 
for its proper reporting requires an abnormal 
amount of italics and hyphens. Their sentiments 
are those of two school-girls, and we fear that their 
knowledge of the world and of mankind is that of 
the same class. A railway collision in which one of 
the sunless hearts meets with a violent death is the 
principal incident in the plot. Gasparine’s love for 
her friend having been cut short by this accident, 
as her love for her brother had been cut short by 
his premature death, she returns to her father’s 
house, and marries a small and ugly man, “ whom 
she treated scornfully enough,” though she seems to 
have had some affection for the offspring of this 
matter-of-fact union. A few years hence, the author 
of “ A Sunless Heart” may be able to give us a novel 
which is something more than a school-girl’s travesty 
of life. 

Mr. Anthony Hope's delightful “ Dolly Dialogues ” 
were read and admired by everybody when they 
originally appeared, week by week, in the West- 
minster Gazette. Weare not quite sure that in their 
present form they are likely to have the effect they 
produced in their original incarnation. A savoury 
as a bonne bouche at the end of a commonplace 
dinner is always welcome, but the palate must be 
highly sophisticated indeed that can enjoy a dinner 
wholly composed of these tasty morsels. That which 
strikes the reviewer in this little volume is the 
extraordinary adroitness and delicacy with which 
Mr. Hope manages his dialogues, and makes the 
speakers suggest a thousand things they would 
hardly care to utter in plain speech. For Mr. Carter, 
the hero or reporter of these polite conversations, 
we confess we have no particular liking. His 
cynicism is too strained to commend him to ordinary 
mortals ; but his wit is undeniable, and his impudence 
delicious. As for Dolly, Lady Mickleham, she out- 
does all the revolted daughters of feminine fiction, 
but her most audacious experiments with the 
affections of her male friends are conducted with so 
light a hand and so bright a humour that we are 
compelled to forgive her. Asa social skit, the “ Dolly 
Dialogues ” cannot but meet with general approval, 
though even “smart” society will hardly recognise 
itself in the mirror which is here held up toit. As 
a literary tour de force, the book will, unquestionably, 
increase its author’s reputation. But his admirers 
will be glad to meet him in future on a less dangerous 
field, and in a more serious vein. 

It is given to few to bend the bow of Ulysses 
which Scott turned to such good account, and “ The 
Dead Gallant,” though a very ambitious, is not 
altogether a successful, example of the historical 
novel. Yet it is far from being a bad story, and, if 
it misses complete success, it does so narrowly. The 
author has chosen for his time the date of the 
imprisonment of Mary Stuart in England, and it is 
with Anthony Babington’s conspiracy on behalf of 
the captive monarch that the tale is chiefly con- 
cerned. Of Mary herself we get nothing more than 
the merest glimpse. Mr. Outram has, we think, 
been wise in thus avoiding comparisons between 
himself and the masters of historic fiction. But 
Babington, and Father Ballard, and other less 
notable people are drawn for us with a great deal 
of vigour, and their fortunes are made interesting 
enough to carry the reader easily from the first page 
to the last. Of plot there is comparatively little. 
A faithless wife, who, after deserting her husband, 
had assumed male attire, and in that guise been 
enrolled in Secretary Walsingham’s army of spies, is 
doubtless meant to serve as a heroine ; but her double 
treachery—first to Father Ballard, whose servant 
she is, and then to Walsingham—makes her so odious 
a character that it is difficult to feel much interest 
in her fate, tragical though it is. After placing the 
clue to Babington’s conspiracy in the hands of 





Walsingham, she becomes enamoured of the un- 
fortunate conspirator, and in a vain attempt to save 
him falls into the Secretary's clutches. Walsingham 
himself is presented to us in a very vivid manner, 
and though the man described here is probably 
altogether different from the real Walsingham, he 
is a living character and not a lay figure. Credit 
must be given to the author for the vigour and 
realism with which he tells his tale, but it is im- 
possible not to feel that his good qualities as a writer 
would have been displayed to still greater advantage 
if he had avoided the trammels of historical romance. 
A second story is bound up with “ The Dead Gallant” 
—‘* The King of Hearts.” It is a tale of the appear- 
ance of the Young Pretender in London shortly after 
George III. came to the throne. Charles Stuart has 
been attracted to the capital—where a price is set 
upon his head—by a lovely woman; and the story 
tells us of his discovery of the plot laid for his 
capture, and of his happy escape through the in- 
genuity of the lady and the heroism of her lawful 
lover. It is a slight sketch, but a pleasant one 
withal; and it adds to the attractiveness of a volume 
which deserves to find readers. 

In “Winning a Wife in Australia” we have an 
addition to the numerous stories that have appeared 
of late describing life in the interior of the great 
island-continent. That part of the present work 
which deals with rural life and the trials of a sheep- 
farmer is distinctly fresh and interesting. There 
are love-stories galore intermingled with the narra- 
tive, and one of them at least might well have been 
spared. At all events, the conduct of the heroine in 
seeking a divorce from the husband who had won 
her love, in order that she may resume a flirtation 
with another man who had grossly deceived her, is 
not likely to raise her in the reader’s esteem. But, 
apart from this episode, the story is in all respects 
excellent, and, as the heroine speedily repents of her 
indiscretion, and renounces the unworthy suitor who 
had vainly tried to win her, she may be forgiven, in 
consideration of the good company in which she is 
presented to us. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue great Catholic seat of learning in Lancashire has been 

celebrating within the last few days its centenary, but “ Stony- 

hurst College,” although the present home of the institution, is 
not its birthplace. We need to go back for the beginnings of an 
eventful history to the days of Queen Elizabeth and the Penal 

Laws. The English Jesuits were forced by tyrannical enact- 

ments to found (we borrow Father Gerard’s term) “an outlaw 

race of colleges—seminaries beyond the seas.” The first to 
spring into existence was Douay, which was founded by Cardinal 

Allen in 1568, and twenty-four years later St. Omerg was built. 

This institution—it dates from the autumn of 1592—maintained 

an unbroken life through many vicissitudes and three migrations, 

until Thomas Weld offered his old school in 1794a final resting- 
place on English soil at Stonyhurst. Previous to this munificent 
act of relief the English Jesuit College, suppressed at St. Omer by 
the Bourbons, had found asylum, first at Bruges and next at 
Liége. This sumptuous memorial volume describes in impres- 
sive detail the subsequent growth in wealth, influence, and 
authority of one of the most unique seats of learning in the 
country. The interest of the record is heightened by the 
biographical sketches of a number of eminent alumni of Stony- 
hurst who have played a distinguished part in Church and 

State, or won for themselves honour in literature or the law. 

* Sronynurst Cotiece: 17s Lire BEYOND THE Seas, 1592—1794, anp 
on Enouisu Sor, 1794—1894. Bv the Rev. John Gerard, 8.J. 
Illustrated. Belfast, London, and New York: Marcus Ward & Co., 
Lim t:d. Quarto, 

Exementary TiteaTise on Naturat Parwosopuy. Based on the 
‘“*Traité de Physique” of A. P. Deschanel. By J. D. Everett, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Thirteenth Edition. London, Glasgow, and Dublin: 
Blackie & Son, Limited. Demy 8vo. 

CRUISING IN Tax NETHERLANDS, By G. Christopher Davies, Author 
of ** Handbook to the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk.” 
Illustrated. London: Jarrold & Sons. 8vo. 

Hanppook For TRAVELLERS IN Socorranp. Sixth Edition. Maps, 
London: John Murray. 12mo. 

Gossrprxnc Guipk To Wates, By Askew Roberts and Edward 
Woodall, Maps and Plans, London : Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co, 12mo. 

Horrpay Papers. By the Rev. Harry Jones, Author of ‘‘ East and 
West Loudon.”’ Second Series, London : Smith, Elder & Co, 8vo. 
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The book abounds in valuable and often curious historical in- 
formation, and it contains many interesting extracts from docu- 
ments which hitherto have not seen the light. It is written 
with great ability, and it helps the reader to understand the 
school world of the English Catholics in the long interval which 
divides the spacious days of great Elizabeth from the not less 
splendid reign of Queen Victoria. There are many illustrations 
and portraits in the volume, and these, of course, enhance its 
value as well as its charm. 

The new edition—the thirteenth, by the way—of Professor 
Deschanel’s “ Treatise on Natural Philosophy ” differs materially 
from all previous issues of the book. The changes which Dr. 
Everett has introduced are so numerous, as well as important, 
that it is impossible to state them with any degree of explicitness 
in the two or three sentences at our disposal. Quite evidently 
no pains have been spared, not merely to bring this standard 
oul of reference up to date by adding the latest conclusions of 
science, but also by discarding from its closely packed and clearly 
arranged pages statements which have lost much of their cogency 
by the progress of research. Much of the old matter has been 
rearranged as well as curtailed, and in this way space has been 
gained for many additional chapters, especially in those sections 
of the work which deal with heat, electrical science, and opties. 
Contemporary experimental research is well represented by an 
aceount of Professor Roland’s determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat; Professor Dewar’s recent experiments at the 
Royal Institution, by which oxygen has been reduced to a liquid 
state by intense cold at atmospheric pressure; and other note- 
worthy achievements in physics. Thoroughness of treatment 
and lucidity of statement are the characteristics of this admirable 
text-book, and Dr. Everett has shown much skill in the manner 
in which he has enlarged its scope in order to meet the actual 
requirements of English students. 

Steam yachts of twenty or thirty tons, just big enough to 
hold the owner and his family and a crew of two or three men, 
are beginning to follow the example of a certain enterprising 
Norfolk wherry which showed the way a few years ago alon 
the rivers an | canals of Holland, Friesland, and the north 
of Belgium to tourists who can afford to take their 
holidays afloat in boats of their own possession. Within 
the compass of about two hundred pages Mr. Christopher 
Davies has written a genial and practical handbook to Dutch 
waterways, entitled “‘Cruising in the Netherlands.” The little 
book is the outcome of three prolonged cruises, and it makes 
the reader acquainted with many charming places which lie off 
the beaten track of the tourist who is compelled to follow the 
iron road. “ Of Holland it may be said that no country within 
easy reach of England is so foreign in its appearance, in its 
costumes, and in its manners. A very large portion of the 
country is out of the tourist route, and here the ancient distinctive 
costumes are worn with as much pride as of yore, while the 
habits of the people are as primitive; but only along the water- 


ways, and not along the railways.” There are some vivid pictures } 


of Dutch life in the book, and many interesting details about 
the scenery of the country and the characteristics of the people. 
Occasionally, by way of variety, the skipper of the Speedwell 
is allowed to speak, and sometimes there is a quaint flavour in 
his pithy remarks. “‘ Look yonder,’ said the skipper, ‘is that 
where they store the lus windmills of Holland?’ And truly 
there was some reason for this question; for in the near dis- 
tance were windmills in rews, in dozens, in twenties, and ap- 
parently in hundreds, stretching away to a vanishing-point, and 
each one trying to twizzle round faster than its neighbour. 
‘Dat is Zaandam. Dere is dree hondred and sixty-five wind- 
mills—one for every day in de year,’ explained Peter. ‘But 
why have they put all the windmills in one place?’ asked our 
skipper, who was of an inquiring turn of mind. ‘ Dey is not all 
in one place. Dere is nine tousand windmills in all Holland.’” 
The advice which Mr. Davies gives is—“See the Norfolk 
Broads first and Friesland afterwards; and if you can select 
your own time, shun August and choose the long days of June.” 
Now that the full tide of the holiday season is upon us, guide- 
books, great and small, come to | to pique the mood of a 
jaded reviewer chained to the fly-blown, emptying town. Here 
in the body pent a man’s heart may still be in the Highlands, 
and it is possible to feed the imagination on the facts which 
Murray’s “ Scotland ” presents till Fleet Street is forgotten. The 
sixth edition of the familiar handbook to what Sydney Smith 
termed “the knuckle-end of England” lies before us, a slim 
volume printed on paper which the Bank of England might 
covet, since five hundred pages of it—advertisements thrown in 
—fail to swell the volume to the dimensions of an inch. Great 
changes, as everybody knows, have taken place in Scotland in 
recent years, and the facilities for travelling even to the most 
remote districts of the country are altogether different now to 
what they were even ten years ago. This circumstance has com- 
— the editor to recast the entire work, and he claims to 
ave done so for the most part from knowledge. One 
welcome feature of this edition is the index and directory, in 
which are given details about the hotels, shops, coaches, steamers, 
and other matters of moment to a circumspect tourist. A 
number of coloured maps enhance the value of a volume 
which makes us long to have our feet upon the heather. The 





“Gossiping Guide to Wales” has also reached us—a volume 
considerably more bulky, in spite of the fact that it contains 
scarcely more than three hundred pages. Gossip is all very 
well when it is spontaneous and not too prolonged, but we confess 
that we do not altogether relish the ready-made article, and in 
consequence we should not personally care to carry about with 
us through the valleys and over the hills of the Principality so 
much printed and rather pointless talk. The knapsack has its 
limitations, and therefore brevity is the soul of wit in a guide- 
book, especially where fancies rather than facts are concerned. 
If we intended to make a pilgrimage through Wales with a 
Saratoga trunk and abundant leisure, we should not look askance 
at this volume ; but since life is short and leisure scanty, we draw 
the line at anecdotes. Yet it would be churlish not to admit 
that the present volume has its merits, and doubtless the holiday 
mood of the majority of its readers may be trusted to judge 
leniently its cheap criticisms. 

“Some years ago,” states the Rev. Harry Jones in the preface 
of his latest book, “I gathered a bundle of papers written b 
myself during occasional holidays in the midst of heav mesteonl 
work, and cast it upon the waters of publication. It was re- 
ceived with kindness, and I have often been asked for another. 
I offer it now, with the remark that this second faggot is picked 
out of a heap which has been growing for some time. Most 
men have some holiday hobby. Mine is the trimming of such 
sticks as are tied segetier in this little book.” We remember with 
pleasure the first series of ‘“‘ Holiday Papers,” and welcome its 
successor, since it abounds in the same playful fancy, genial 
commonsense, sly, but always tender humour, The 
deserves a welcome, and we think it will win it. 
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